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For the Companion. 


A LITTLE CINDERELLA. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 

Phebe sat by the kitchen-fire watching the pot 
and wishing with all her heart that she could go 
to the party, for she was sixteen, was pretty, and 
so tired of her daily work, it seemed sometimes 
as if she must run away. 

Her life was very dull and hard, for her father 
and mother were dead, and she lived with an 
aunt who felt her a burden, but took care that 
she should know it. Poor little Phoebe did her 
best to be patient, diligent and cheerful, but she 
could not help feeling that she did not get her 
fair share of the good times which are so pre- 
cious and delightful to the young. 

Aunt Myra took boarders in the summer time, 
for the mountain hotel was always overflowing, 
and strangers were glad to find refuge in the old 
farmhouse. This gave Phoebe glimpses of the 
gay world, the memory of which cheered the 
jong, cold winters up among the hills. It was a 
great pleasure, but also a great pain; for the poor 
girl could take no part in the merry-making, 
only run, and serve, and grub away behind the 
scenes, With no thanks, no reward but the food 
and shelter Aunt Myra grudgingly gave her. 

So it is no wonder that her heart was full of 





loneliness and longing, as she sat there that 
bright summer day, watching the pot and dream- 
ing dreams as Cinderella did. 


But help and happiness were on their way to! my place in our little concert to-morrow night? 
lerif she had only known it, as though some | You know we want to make some money for 


| 
| 


fairy godmother was preparing joyful surprises | 


at that very moment. 

Up stairs in the big back chamber, a bright- 
eyed girl and her mother were talking about this 
famous party, as they sat at work among clouds 
of tarleton and rainbows of ribbon. 

‘Tm quite sure I shall not be able to sing a 
note to-morrow night, mamma, for my throat 
isn’ta bit better and I’m as hoarse as a crow,” 
said Rose, in a tone of despair, as she put down 
her work to cough and sneeze. 

“[am so sorry, dear, both for your sake and 
my own, because I wanted our little charity con- 
cert to be a grand success, and you were my pri- 
madonna, I agree with you that we must give 
up your song, and find some one to take your 
place,” answered the mother, with a face full of 
sympathy. 

“But who can we find? You know I should 
not have appeared if any one else had been here. 
The Glee Club will do their part splendidly, and 
the girls will play as much as you like, but not 
one will sing except Emma Houghton, and her 
voice is worse than mine now. I am so disap- 
pointed, for I wanted to show that I was in earn- 
tst about our charity plan, and set the example 
of singing ballads that every one loves, instead 
of opera music that only few care for.” 

“I think Z can find a substitute, if you will 
help me a little? began Mrs. Heath, with a 
smile, 

“Where? How? Who?” cried Rose, in great 
surprise, 

apg downwards, mamma answered in one 
word.— 

“Cinderella,” 

Rose stared a moment with her blue eyes full 
of wonder, then clapped her hands and cried, de- 
lightedly,— 

“O,mamma,I do believe it could be done! 
How clever of you to remember the Phoebe-bird, 
4s Mr, Lennox calls her. Do you think she will? 
Perhaps Aunt Myra wont let her. What will the 
gitls say to it?” 

“Go and ask the child; I will settle it with the 
aunt, and if the girls object they can drop the 
affair, We suggested it, and we are the ones to 
decide,” 

“Mamma, you are just the best mother in the 
vorld. T'll go and do my part at once,” and 
Lg flew Rose, glowing with pleasure and good- 


This blooming, becoming face shone on Phoebe 
the sun, and the hoarse voice sounded like 
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A LITTLE CINDERELLA, 


the sweetest music to her ears, as it said, rapidly, 
while Rose stood smiling at her like a good fairy 
newly risen on the hearth,— 

“Please, Phoebe, will you be a dear, and take 


poor Widow Mills and her babies, and so mam- 
ma suggested a sing and a pleasant time after- 
wards. There are so many rich and lazy people 
up here just now, who like to be amused, and 
will give more in.this way than if we took up a 
contribution without. any fun. Ah, mamma isa 
wise woman! Our tickets are all gone, and 
every one is eager to help. I must give up my 
part, unfortunately, but if you will take my place 
all will go nicely.” 

Pheebe sat speechless with surprise and de- 
light, for such glory as this coming in one deli- 
cious burst, almost took her breath away. 

“O Miss Rose, how kind you are! But how 
could I take your place? I can’t sing well, for 
T only know common, old songs, and I ain’t any- 
body,” she stammered, clasping her hands and 
growing rosy with the innocent pride and pleas- 
ure swelling her heart. 

“You can do one thing that I cannot with all 
my years of teaching, and you do it so welll 
wonder no one ever carried you off’and made a 
singer of you. I mean your bird-song. It’s the 
merriest, sweetest, most wonderful thing I ever 
heard, and that is what I want you to do,” said 
Rose. 

“But that is only mocking the birds, and it 
isn’t real music,” began Phoebe, quite uncon- 
scious of her gift. 

“Ah, but the birds taught you their secret, and 
it is far truer music than any great composer 
ever wrote. Mamma knows, and she says it is 
a wonderful imitation, and she often speaks of 
the time she first heard you do it, picking peas 
in the garden and answering the bobolinks, till 
she could not tell which was bird and which girl. 
Come, now, don’t be shy, there’s a dear. Help 
me out of my trouble, and I’ll prove I’m not un- 
grateful.” 

“Dear Miss Rose, I’ll do any thing in the world 
for you, and be glad and proud to do it. I don’t 
know about my song, but if you say it is good, 
and folks wont laugh at me, I'd love dearly to 
try it. I did so want to see the fun, and it would 
be extra nice to think I was helping poor Mrs. 
Mills.” 

“Then it’s all settled. Mamma will get your 
aunt’s leave, and as soon as your work is done, 
you come into the parlors and I'll make a little 
accompaniment to the song, for I’d like to have 
a share in the best piece of the evening, and per- 
haps it will give you courage to have me near.”’ 

It was all so beautiful, and flattering, and 
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overflowed, and when she tried to say “Thank 
you,” nothing but two bright tears would come, 
as she pressed in both her little brown hands 
the soft white one Rose offered in settling the 
agreement with the new prima denna. 
Then Rose ran back to tell her mother the 
good news; while Pheebe startled the old cat, two 
gray hens picking about the door, and an inquis- 
itive robin perched on the window-sill, by danc- 
ing round the kitchen as gayly as if all her trou- 
bles were gone, and her heart was as light as her 
feet. 
Suddenly she stopped; a cloud came over her 
happy face, and she dropped into a chair, saying, 
with a gesture of despair,— 
“TI can’t go; I’ve got nothing fit to wear!” 
For a moment she sat disconsolate, then looked 
up with a resolute air and said, softly,— ‘ 
“No matter if I do look like a fright in my fad- 
ed dress, I wont disappoint Miss Rose, she is so 
good to me. I'd love to look pretty and be a 
credit to her, but I can’t do it, so I wont mind 
myself. I’ll sing my best and please her, the 
shabby gown can’t hurt my voice, that’s lucky,” 
and the smile came back as she began to prac- 
tice the song which she had just discovered was 
so wonderful. 
That evening Rose composed a simple accom- 
paniment to the bird-song, adding much to its 
effect by a sweet chord here and there, and giv- 
ing Phoebe many hints as to the management of 
her voice. As they parted for the night, Rose 
said, kindly,— 
“What shall you wear? Can Ihelp you in any 
way ?” 
“O, thank you. I have a light muslin that 
will do well enough for me, and I can put some 
pansies in my hair, as I haven’t any ribbons. 
I'll make myself as nice as I can, so you wont be 
ashamed of me,” Pheebe answered, bravely, be- 
ing too grateful to ask more of one who had al- 
ready been so kind. : 
Rose thought no more of the matter till she 
went up to dress the next evening. Phoebe was 
washing dishes, for Aunt Myra did not spare her 
one task, and only allowed her this night’s pleas- 
ure as a special favor to her most profitable 
boarder. 
Rose peeped into the little bed-room under the 
eaves as she went up stairs, feeling a girlish de- 
sire to see what Phoebe was to wear. 
On the bed was the “light muslin,” carefully 
mended and done up, but still limp, old-fash- 
ioned, and so faded the once blue flowers were 
pale yellow now. No gloves, no ribbons, no 
trinkets lay on the table, only a plain, clean hand- 


the tears to Rose’s eyes as she contrasted it with 

the blooming girl who was to wear it, and she 

said, warmly,— 

‘Pll lend her my blue ribbons and a locket for 

her pretty neck. She mustn’t feel shabby and 

poor, for she is handsomer than any of us, and I 

wont have the girls sniff at her.”’ 

But when Rose came to her own room, and 
saw the fresh white tarleton piled like a snowy 

cloud on the bed, the dainty gloves and slippers, 

the knots of fresh roses, and the plumy fan, she 
stood a moment with a troubled look in her eyes. 

“What is it, dear? Does not your dress please 
you? I like it simple for a young girl, but if 
you prefer a more elegant one you can wear the 

white silk,” said Mrs. Heath, anxious that her 
Rose should be the fairest flower in the bright 
bouquet of girls who were to grace her little fes- 
tival. 

“Tt has only one fault, and that is it isso much 
prettier than Pheebe’s. I can’t bear to wear it, 
and see her in such a poor old gown, when she 
is the best singer among us all. Mamma, dear, 
would you mind if I lent her this dress, and wore 
my plain muslin?’ asked Rose, with such a wist- 
ful look, that her mother read her thought and 
loved her for it. 

“T should think the plain muslin the most be- 
coming dress you ever wore, for it would cover a 
heart without girlish vanity and full of generous 
feeling. Give Phabe the pretty suit, and let. this 
evening be quite perfect in its happiness, for the 
poor child may not have another soon.” Mrs. 
Heath kissed her daughter with a look that well 
repaid the small sacrifice, and Rose wrought a 
pleasant miracle in the little back chamber. For 
when Phoebe came up to dress in a hurry, she 
found the snow-pile on her bed, with a pale green 
sash beside it, and on her table gloves, fan and a 
wreath of delicate ferns all ready for her bright 
hair. 

She could have cried for joy, but it wouldn’t 
do to make her eyes red, so she made herself 
pretty with all speed, and then went to thank the 
good fairy whe had changed her rags to beauty, 
and made it possible for Cinderella to go to the 
festival ball. 

It was a little thing, but it worked wonders, 
for Phoebe no longer felt shabby or insignificant, 
with poverty stamped all over her, asking pity 
even for her gift of song. No, she was like the 
others now; well dressed, looking her best and 
able to take her place beside Rose with a sense 
of power unfelt before. 

All girls know this feeling and how much it 
adds to one’s enjoyment, so they can well imag- 
ine Phobe’s rapturous state of mind, as she 
stood blushing and beaming, with eyes full of 
gratitude, and a face aglow with girlish happi- 
ness before Mrs. Heath and Rose, who surveyed 
her with infinite satisfaction. 

“jsn’t she sweet, mamma? I’m so proud of 
my Pheebe-bird I feel like clucking like an old 
hen,” said Rose, prancing round the airy figure, 
and giving a touch here and there. 

“How are you going to transport your bird to 
the concert? She cannot fly, and I much fear 
that long skirt will be spoilt by the dust and 
dew.” 

“Now, mamma, don’t croak! I do that, and 
can’t allow any one else to interfere. I thought 
of the trains, and I have arranged a carriage to 
take us down to the hotel without crumpling a 
frill or wetting a skirt. Behold!” and leaning 
from the window, Rose pointed to a farm cart in 
which two stools stood upon an old carpet, while 
Ben, the farm boy, in his best suit, sat on the 
seat, grinning from ear to ear. 

There was Cinderella’s coach to be sure, and 
into it she got, laughing as only a happy girl can 
laugh. Each white pyramid perched on a stool, 
and away they went, looking in the dusk like 
pretty ghosts out for a drive. 





kerchief with a fresh bergamot leaf folded in it, 
and a bunch of pansies stood ready in a mug 
without a handle. 





kind, and unexpected, that Pheebe’s full heart 


Something about this poor little toilet brought 


The big hotel was all astir that night, for every 
| one was interested in the charity concert, and 
| bound to help poor Mrs. Mills, whose house had 
‘been burnt, 
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A dozen collegians on & mountain tramp had 
volunteered to sing their glees, several young la- 
dies were to play, and then a “sociable” was to 
finish up this impromptu merry-making. 

All went well, and great was the applause 
from the good-natured audience that packed the 
parlors and piazzas. The boys sang their stu- 
flent songs and thundered out their Greek cho- 
ruses in grand style, the girls performed their 
pieces prettily, and retired, blushing with mod- | 
est pride as they bore away the flowers cast at 
their feet by the gallant listeners. 

Mrs. Heath’s fan began to flutter nervously as 
the moment approached when the bird-song was 
to be given. There had been some surprise at 
the change of programme, and prophesies of all 
sorts had been uttered as to the success of the 
new comer, The elder ladies raised their brows | 
and said to one another, “Dear Mrs. Heath has | 
such odd notions, but then she can afford these 
whims, you know,” for Mrs. Heath possessed 
rank and wealth, as well as a kind heart and a 
wise head. | 

The young ladies, however, were not very well 
pleased at the introduction of Aunt Myra’s niece, 
and some openly turned up their noses at the 
idea. But Rose carried her point, and when the ! 
girls saw Phoebe, they felt reassured on one 
point, for she was not a dowdy, and that was 
such a comfort. 

“Now, Phoebe, don’t be frightened, just sing 
away as if you were in the garden picking peas, 
with no one to hear you but Ben and the bobo- 
links. Mamma will be so disappointed if we | 
fail.” 

“We wont fail, Miss Rose,’” answered Phaebe, 
eatching her breath and setting her teeth with a 
resolute air, for she was bound to succeed, for 


their sake more than for her own. 
’ 


| 
“Come!” said Rose, and with a fluttering heart 
led in her protege. 


Bonny Rose was the belle of the little company 
that summer, and was greeted with smiles as 
she appeared, looking more like a rose than ever, | 
for excitement made her cheeks glow, and the | 
purpose that warmed her heart lent its loveli-| 
ness to her girlish face, 

Few knew the singer, and glasses went up as | 
the slender white figure, with its green crown 
above the bright hair, and shy eyes underneath, | 
stood waiting to begin. Phoebe was very pale. | 
Her breath came fast, her lips were dry, and she | 
felt as if she never cou/d do it. But just as the 
needful moment came, her eye caught an anxious | 
face in the crowd, a sweet, motherly face that 
siniled at her and seemed to say, cheerily,— 

“Take courage, dear, Lam waiting to hear you, | 
and be proud of your success.” | 

That look seemed to give the poor little prima 
All other faces faded | 
away, and she saw only the kind one that said | 
so much; all other ears were of no account just 
then, and Phoebe sang for friend alone, as she be- | 
gan the soft twitter of a blackbird singing to | 
himself on a blithe June day. 

Rose was right, the birds had taught the girl | 
theirown musie and it rang true, for the pupil | 
loved her little masters, finding in them teachers, | 
playmates, friends. | 

People smiled at 


donna sudden courage. 


first; then listened more in- | 
tently; and some shut their eyes, that the illu- | 
sion might be perfect, for when the blackbird 
had gone over each different twitter, chirp, trill 
and warble, it seemed to burst into a musical | 
frenzy, pouring out a flood of mocking merti- | 
ment, as if all the birds were holding high carni- 
val in some meadow. 


It was so sweet, so gay, so excellent and unex- 
pected, that it took the hearers by surprise, and 
when the song died away with the faint, far-off 
echo of a lark among the clouds, there was that 
momentary hush which is more flattering than 
2pphuise, 

But Phoebe got that also, and plenty of it, for 
the listeners were well pleased, and asked for 
more, to Rose’s great delight. 

“Come back and sing asong to show them that 
you are not quite a bird. Tl play for you, and 
be proud to do it,” she cried, tumbling down the 
bouquets Phebe had been too modest to pick 
up. 

“IT can sing any thing now,’ 


> she answered, 
readily, feeling equal to a whole opera, if she had 
known one, 

It was a very different face that reappeared 
when Rose led her back, flushed and kindled 
with her little triumph, and in her eyes an art- 
less look of gratitude that touched the hearts of 
those who listened to the sweet old ballad the 
fresh voice sang to them. 


“Who is the little wood-nymph?” was. the 


question of the evening when the concert was | 
over, 

“Only Aunt Myra’s 
Houghton’s reply, 


locket on her neck 


| 


table-girl,” Miss 
as she settled the diamond 
and cast an envious look at | 


was 


) balls of twine in them, and rags white with chalk, 
| hanging out of them. 


| honesty or heroism brought suddenly to fortune. 
| Neither was he raised in the lap of luxury. 


| feed the half-dozen boys comfortably, and had 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


JUNE 25, 197; 





Phawbe, who was chatting gayly with the leader self with apples and cakes,” said the doctor, ' tionless all day until the school was out, 


of the Greek choruses. 

“A little friend of mine,’ was Miss Heath’s an- 
swer to the same question, and her good word 
had such weight that nothing marred Pheebe’s 
joy that night. 

She did not even lose her slipper, and that, 
perhaps, accounts for the non-appearance of the 
prince. But she found something better than a 


kingdom, a helpful friend, who made life bright- | 


er for her all that summer, and in the autumn, 


| took her away to reap the harvest she deserved. 


Phoebe never became a famous singer, but 
lived with Miss Rose for years, the happiest little 
maid who ever loved and served a gentle, gener- 
ous mistress; and the blithest song she sang 
about her willing tasks was the one she gave the 
night her good fairy took Cinderella to the ball. 


- | of themselves as ‘‘men!”’ 


ONE TAPER LIGHTS A THOUSAND. 
One taper lights a thousand—yet doth beam 
No dimmer, giving all but losing nought— 
Sy one faint glimmering taper light is brought 
To candles in some mighty church, that gleam 
Against high-vaulted roofs, and stream 
Through painted panes with vivid splendors 
fraught, 
And shine on saintly-effigies, fair-wrought, 
Whose folded hands, forever praying. seem,— 
These two things have I known; and this beside— 
Fire kindling by a falling flame, which died 
That self-same moment. Lord, my flame barns low— 
Great fires are kindled by a feeble spark— 
Let my poor taper lighten some, whose glow 
Shall bless the world when I am cold and dark! 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE HISTORY OF BOB. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
Bob was a boy. 
very nearly finished all there is to say about him. 


When you say that, you have | 
| light, however. 


laughing, “it is of slow growth. 
that boy’s stomach!” 

Mrs. Wright’s system of teaching was vague. 
She wished, she said, to fill his brain with ideas. 


The capacity of 


‘When Bob began by reciting the tables of weights | 


and measure, he would very likely end by listen- 
ing to an account of the mines in Peru, or tua 
chapter of Scott’s novels. 
| . The ideas certainly must have been very much 
' mixed if they ever made any lodgment in Bob’s 
| brain. 
| When Bob was ten, however, he went to school. 
| It was a large school, modelled after the English 
system, in forms and sub-divisions of classes. 

The teachers were called masters. The princi- 

pal wore an Oxford gown and cap. Some of the 
| bigger boys were “‘prefects,” and always spoke 
| world hear of him yet!” they used to say about 
| sach other. 

It was all very imposing and awful to Bob. 
He could hardly answer the masters, he so trem- 
bled and choked. Ignatius was a-fourth form 

| boy, and a prefect. Bob that first day meant to 
be like Ignatius. He meant to take ail the prizes. 

| He looked in the glass a good deal when he went 
| home, after first meeting Joe Sutton, and took off 
| his dirty collar, and brushed his old cheviot jack- 
et. But it would not turn into velvet any more 
than his sandy hair would glisten and curl. 

There were fourteen boys .chosen from the six- 
ty-seven because of their fme voices, and formed 
into a choir.” Bob heard them'sing. In his own 
room he tried one of their chants: But he only 
croaked. That was plain to himself, and he 
dropped down into “‘O, Bob Ridley, O!” 

It would be easier to be-a good student like Ig- 
natius. 

None of these fears or ambitions came to the 





He was not the oldest, to be idolized by his mother | “What did you think of school, Robert?” asked 


| as her firstborn, nor the youngest, to be petted as 


the baby. 
dle number, when kabies were no longer a nov- 
elty in the house. 

He was not a particularly wicked boy; and I 
may as well say at once that he was not drowned 
while Sabbath-breaking nor while disobeying his 
parents; nor was he at all remarkable for early 
piety, or dying in any exemplary or devout way. 
In fact, Bob did not die at all, and lived in such 
a very commonplace fashion that, unless you 
have a taste for the abstract subject,—Boy,—you 
may wonder why this story was written. 

Now if his brother Ignatius had been our hero 
—Ignatius was a remarkable boy. He knew all 
about Caesar and the Greek particles at some in- 
credible age—we'll say eight—and could run you 
off a table of logarithms at eleven in a way that 
made the water stand in Bob’s eyes with sheer 
awe, 

Ignatius brought home prizes enough to fill a 
mantel-piece. When visitors came to the school 
they invariably asked who that sallow lad with 
the remarkable development of head was. And 
the head master always whispered his answer, 
which ended with, “Make his mark in the 
world.” 

Joe Sutton usually was the other boy picked 
out for notice, on account of his beauty, of course, 
for everybody knew Joe was a dunce. But he 
had the face and hair of some pictured angel, 
and his mother set it off with a velvet coat and 
deep collar. 

But nobody ever noticed Bob. Why should 
they? There wee sixty-seven other boys just 
like him on the benches, appearing in a general 
way stubby and stout, with noses too short, and 
faces brown, and freckled as rusty-coat apples, 
and trousers too tight and thin about the knees, 
and pockets bulging out like knobs in all sorts of 
queer, unexpected places, with doughnuts and 


Yet each of them would 

like to have had visitors ask, ‘Who is he?” 
Neither was Bob (as are so many boys in sto- 

ries) wretchedly poor, and by some lucky act of 


The doctor, his father, made shift to clothe and 


He came indiscriminately in the mid- | 


| his mother at dinner-time. 
| “QO, it’s well enough,” holding his plate fora 
potato. 

“T hope, Robert,’”’ said his father, “you will 
strive to excel as Ignatius has done. If I could 
have two boys as remarkable for their progress 
as he has been!”’ 

“O, Pll do well enough; drawing half a ban- 
ana from his pocket, and trying how it would 
go smeared with apple-butter. 

Dr. Wright looked at Bob’s mother and shook 
his head. 

But Bob meant after that to beat Ignatius on 
his own ground. 

He tried it for two months; but in the weekly 
reports “R. Wright” always stood in the respect- 
able middle line, never quite foot of the class, but 
never by any chance head. 

He had marks for misconduet, too, caused by 
an unfortunate habit of holding in a laugh until 
it grew too much for him, and then exploding 
with a snort. 

“We'll never make much of Bob, ’'m afraid,’ 
his father used to say to the head master, Dr. 
Roland. 


er,” the old gentleman would reply; “and yet, do 
you know, sir, I like Robert—I like Robert very 
much,” 

Presently the boys in his form and the other 
masters found out that they “liked Robert,” 
though Bob certainly took no pains to win liking 
—never was brilliant or especially courageous; 
and being only a first form boy, had no chance 
to lead in the plays or any fun that was going on. 

Meanwhile he had given up trying to be like 
Ignatius. Greek particles came to him, if they 
came at all, after hard study, and too often did 
not stay after they were conquered. 

He was not first in his class in mathematics, 
or in French, and as for history, while he could 
remember the stories well enough, the trouble 
was to know to what nation or age of the world 
they belonged. 

The only adventure Bob had in this year was 
when some of the bigger boys locked him up in 
a dark closet that opened into Dr. Roland’s room. 
It was full of lumber, and sooty stove-pipes, and 
rats. They locked him up before school began, 
and were afraid afterwards to let him out. 





enough difficulty in doing so to make him grum- 


ble when their shoes wore out too soon, or they | 


| tore their new breeches in climbing up scaffold- | 


ing of half-built houses; just as your papa does, | 
no doubt, many a time. The only difference be- | 
tween Bob and the other sixty-seven fellows with | 
twine in their pockets was that he had not gone 
to school until he was ten years old. His mother 
had a fancy that by teaching him herself, she | 
could develop his “latent talents.” “He did not | 





| absorb knowledge,” she said, “like Ignatius; but 


the child must have a latent talent for some- | 
thing.” 
“If he has for any thing beyond stuffing him- | 


There he stayed all day. Bells rang; tramp, 
tramp, went the boys past the door, it seemed to 
Bob for days and weeks. He did not dare to call 
or ery out. What if the doctor in his gown and 
cap should himself open the door? 

He fell and cut his forehead. The blood 
streamed into his eye. He was hungry beyond 
the power of anybody except some other Bob to 


conceive. What if he should bleed to death or 
starve there? Either fate seemed to him not im- 
probable. 


His classes were reciting; his name was being 
called; dinner-time came, and what would his 
mother think? But Bob remained perfectly mo- 


“That man will let the | 


“He is quite cast into the shade by his broth- |- 


—— ———— 
and he 
thought it was dark. Then he began to try ty 

pry open the door, There was a hurried ¢.., 
jand the door flew open, and poor Bob, ii «;, 
webs, and soot, and blood, tumbled headlons, 
the floor at Dr. Roland’s feet. cage 

When he had scrambled up again, he }y van 
knuckling his eyes in his usual loutish way, 

“Who did this, Wright?” said the doctor, his 
eyes sparkling angrily under their gray broy, 

“[ would rather not tell you sir,” said Bob 
taking his very dirty knuckles out of his eyes | 
| The doctor pulled down his spectacles over his 
| eyes and stared at him. ; 
| “Do you mean to say that you would raj] 
| not have the boys punished?” he said. 
| rather not tell?” 
| “No, sir,” firmly. 

“Then go home, sir; go home and—and take 
| bath.” 

| Bob went home and washed his face, leaving q 
| dark rim around it, which was the only bath }e 
ever took unless under compulsion. Curioys)y 
enough, he found that he had lost no credits jy 
his classes from his day’s absence. Dr. Roland 
had some queer ideas about discipline, differing 
from other teachers. 

It was about this time that Bob diew a map, 
It was a map of South America. He spelt Pata. 
gonia with two t’s, and there was a daub of mo. 
| lasses candy on the Pacific coast; but the master 
looked at it with surprise, and then scrutinize 
both it and Bob attentively. 

“This is well done, Wright,” he said; “very 
well done.” : 

Bob drew more maps; not to beat Ignatius, but 
to draw them gave him a sort of satisfaction 
which nothing else did. He dropped no mor 
| daubs of candy on them. His sheets of Bristol 
board were always white, his boxes of pencils in 
order, though he was known as the most disor 
derly of human beings. 

Ignatius used to talk in the evenings of cer. 
tain books of travel or history which he read, 
and how he meant when he had made his fortune 
to join some expedition to find out the North 
west passage, or to travel through the tropics, 
Bob would listen as he munched apples, or played 
mumble the pig with Polly, to these glowing ac 
counts of wild arctic nights, or Brazilian forests, 
filled with strange, brilliant birds and beasts, and 
the Southern cross blazing overhead. 

Sometimes Ignatius would say, in his dashix 
way, “I'll take you with me, Bob, when my for 
tune’s made. How would you like to go?” 

“O, well enough; and Bob would choose a- 
other and bigger apple. 

The next term he came to his father. “I should 
like to drop Greek and take drawing, father.” 

“What for?” 

“T can never be a Greek scholar, sir.” 

“Can you draw ?” 

“T think I can learn.”’ 

“Great artists did not need to be taught to de 
velop their talent at first. It came out sponta 
neously,” said his father, reflectively. 

“Pm not one of that kind, sir.” 

“Now there was Benjamin West—you remen- 
ber his story ?” 

“7 couldn’t have done any thing with hairs out 
of a cat’s tail. I’d never have tried. I'm not 
that kind,” said Bob, again. 


ler 
“Youd 





“Well, you can drop Greek and take drawing.” 
He was so dull a fellow, his father thought it 
made little difference. But Bob was “one of that 
kind,’ who, when they know what they can do, 
do it. 

Many of the boys drew better maps than he in 
general effect, but none so accurate. Ignatius 
took one of his outlines, and sketched into each 
country a spirited little scene, typical of the cli- 
mate, productions, &c.; at which Bob was ovel- 
come with admiration and hopeless envy. But 
still he ruled and dotted on patiently. 

The boys every week would finish their maps 
a day or two earlier than he. “What is the ue 
of spending so much time working that Up 
Wright?” they said. “You get no more credits 
for making it so full.” 

“No,” said Bob, and dotted and drew on. 

When he had reached the highest form lis 
father said, “Robert, it is my wish that my boys 
should have equal chances. Ignatius is slow™ 
choosing his profession. In fact, he chooses them 
allin turn. I’m sure he could excel in all. Bat 
you—have you ever thought what you would 
be?” 

“I should like to have a couple of yearsin# 
polytechnic college, sir. I will be a topograpl 
cal engineer,”’—promptly. 

“Very well,” looking at him in surprise. 

“That boy Bob,” said the doctor, “alway 
knows his own mind, and wastes-no words about 
telling it.” , 

“Yes, poor fellow! If he had any talent!” lus 
| mother replied. 
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Bob went to the college. On leaving it, he was 
s+ once chosen draughtsman for a scientific expe- 


jition going to the far West, and afterwards to 


Yucatan and South America, 

He writes letters to Ignatius, who is at home 
in ill health, to which the whole family listen 
ith deepest interest. It seems as if all de- 
griptions they had read in books of the perilous 
(hilian passes, or the great canons of the Colora- 
do, or the intolerable loneliness of the treeless 
Arizonian mountains, are tame and lifeless in 
comparison to these sketches of Bob. 

“Who would have thought the boy had so much 
in him?” his mother says. “I think his early 
training with me fostered his latent talent.” 

“Bob has no latent talent,” his father replies; 


“put he finds out exactly what he can do, and at- | 
But that he does with his | 


tempts no more, 
whole strength, and sticks to it!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE GREAT WOLF HUNT AT SEY- 
MOUR LAKE. 
By Franklin B. Gage. 
Seymour Lake is in the town of Morgan, Vt. 
circled by green hills, there is not a more beautiful 
pody of water in New England. It is some ten miles 


from Island Pond, a station on the Grand Trunk | 


Railroad. 

Forty years ago an unbroken wilderness extended 
from this lake hundreds of miles to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. On the south and west sides of the lake 





were several farms, which had been under cultiva- 


tion ten or fifteen years. 

Ithink it was in the autumn of 1837 or 1838 that 
the bears and wolves overran this great region of 
wilderness in such numbers that they ate up all their 
natural supplies, and (as the Saxon phrase is) “got 
starved out.” Necessity then drove them towards the 
inhabited portions of the country, and the farmyards 
of settlers on the borders of the wilderness suffered 
sadly from their attacks. 

Live stock were carefully herded at night, but in 
spite of all precautions, the wild beasts, fierce with 


hunger, would sometimes plunder the folds, and the 


very sheds and barns. 


One night, early in October, a farmer living near 
the lake was much disturbed by the continual howl- 
He had 
shut his sheep and cattle into the barn, and believed 
But some time near mid- | 
night he was started out of his sleep by a great up- 
He dressed quickly as possible 
and hurried out with his gun and lantern. He found 
that the wolves had broken into the barn, killed sev- 


ing of wolves in the surrounding forest. 
them to be perfectly safe. 


roar in the barn. 


enl sheep, and dragged some of them away. 


Between the barn and the lake was a dense forest 
From the depths of this timber the 
howling of the wolves was still distinctly heard. 
The brutes had tasted blood, and the farmer now 
knew that the safety of the rest or his flock could 
only be secured by keeping watch the remainder of 


of timber. 


the night. 


As soon as daylight appeared he started several 
neighbors into the surrounding towns to collect the 
One went to East 
Charleston, one to West Charleston, and one to each 
Being 
mounted on good horses, they were not long in 
spreading the summons, and all the settlers in the 


farmers fora grand wolf hunt. 


ofthe towns of Salem, Derby and Holland. 


surrounding country were roused. 
At that time I was only twelve years old. 
ther was living near the village of West Charleston 


others, 


My father and older brother were away. But my 
wele, who had charge of the farm business in my 
father’s absence, decided to go to the hunt, and take 
Of course I was eager to go, having 


me with him. 
never seen any thing of the kind. 


It was three miles to the meeting place, but we 
were not long walking the distance, though some of 
the way lay through the fields and forest. We found 
more than a hundred men and boys assembled, and 
others constantly arriving. Some of the men were 
armed with guns, some with rifles, others carried 


only pitchforks, and several boys had tin horns. 


The men were discussing the plan of proceeding, 
and choosing officers to direct the hunt. One corpo- 
Tal was chosen to every ten men, and a marshal with 
four or five assistants was to have the general com- 


Mand, 


Seymour Lake is a little over three miles long. 
The southern shore runs in nearly a straight line. 
The wolves were supposed to be secreted somewhere 
between the farmhouse and this shore. The plan 
was to extend a line of men east and west in a curve 
from one end of the lake to the other, the extremes 
approaching the water, and the centre sweeping 
back into the country. Thus the line of hunters 
Would resemble a vast bow, with the straight lake 
shore for a bow-string—the curve, of course, enclos- 


ing a very large space of field and forest. 


As fast as the companies could be organized the 
Tight and left wings were dispatched to the ends of 
‘ »and the forming of the ring commenced. 
When other recruits arrived they were officered and 


the lake 


Sent out to fill up the line. 


It takes considerable time to form a line of men 
seve ile i 
ven miles long, out of such materials as would 


En- | 


My fa-! 
.| Accordingly the best hunters were placed on the 
I well remember the bright morning when a man 
dashed up to my father’s door, told us what depre- 
dations the wolves had committed, and notified us of 
the contemplated wolf hunt. The hunters were all 
to meet, he said, at the house where the sheep had 
been killed. Then he hastened away in quest of | 
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‘come together on such an occasion. It was ten 
o’clock when the marshalling commenced, and the 
line was not ready to move till past one o’clock. | 
In front the lake would prevent the game from es- 
caping. From each end of the lake the semicircle 
extended into the country over the hillsides, enclos- 
ing the wild region between the farm and the water. 





form, is called by Sir Walter Scott a “tinchel.” | 
There were about three hundred men and boys in 

the seven-mile line. Accordingly, when they start- 
ed, they would be nearly seven rods apart. It was 
with difficulty that the impatience of the boys and 
some of the younger men could be restrained during 
the long delay; but at last the line was completed 
and the order given to move. 

| From the centre the marshal’s word, repeated by 

hundreds of tongues, went rapidly to the ends of the 

line,— 

“Forward—march! Don’t fire on any game small- 
er than a wolf.” 

The tin-horn boys, distributed at regular distances 
along the line, sounded their horns, and forward we 
went, tramping and shouting, making noise enough 
all together, to frighten and drive every thing before 
us. 

I was near the centre of the line, which must have 
been at least two miles from the lake. The boys 
kept blowing their horns, only stopping at intervals 
'to take breath. Every few minutes the cry would 
pass through the line,— 

“Keep your ranks on the right!” 

“Keep your ranks on the left!” 

It was a grand time for all of us. We had ad- 
vanced in this way perhaps fifteen minutes when a 
new order came,— 

“Extreme right and left wings, halt! 
| on the centre! Keep the line good!” 
The order was obeyed. The wings rested, and the 
| centre kept on, and still, every minute or two the 
| ery, “Keep the line good!’ echoed down the ranks, 

warning every hunter to increased watch and cau- 
| tion. 
| Very soon the command, “Move slower!” ran along 

the forest. 
A moment after a rifle shot was heard on the ex- 
treme right, and the shout came back, “Look out for 
a wolf on the left!” 
Presently a shot was heard on the left, and the cry 
came back, “Look out for a wolf on the right! 
Every man at his post! Go slow!” 
By this time the line was less than a mile and a 
half in length. The wings were found to be too 
much in advance of the centre, and were halted 
again till the centre closed down. 
The hunters were now so near each other that 
there was less difficulty in keeping the line, but the 
marshal and his aids continually passed back and 
forth, drawing the men together. In this way the 
line was finally shortened to less than a mile, and 
then the order was given for a general halt. 
The ground enclosed at this time was very favor- 
able for our purpose. Back from the water’s edge, 
perhaps ten rods, rose a ledge of granite rocks, al- 
most perpendicular, and nearly'a hundred feet high. 
This ledge extended along the shore about a quarter 
ofamile. Each end of the ledge sloped down al- 
most to the lake. Above the ledge was open forest, 
and the low ground between the ledge and the lake, 
was filled with rocks, bushes, and brush and the trunks 
of uprooted trees. The precipice facing the water was 
full of cracks and caverns, fit retreats for lurking wild 
beasts; but it was impossible for any thing to climb 
up to these in more than two or three places, while a 
few men stationed above could overlook the whole 
shore level. 


Close down 


wings, to cover the ground between the ledge and 
water, and the boys and younger men ranged along 
the top of the ledge to keep the wolves at bay. 
It took nearly half an hour to perfect the ring and 
impress every person in it with the necessity of 
sticking to his post, let what would happen. Then 
the order went round the line, the tin horns again 
sounded, and the march recommenced. Very sdon 
the cry came,— 
“Wolf on the right! 
left!’ 
A moment after three shots were heard almost 
simultaneously on the left, and the cry came back,— 
“Wolf wounded! Head him off!” 
The excitement was now intense. The centre had 
already reached the top of the ledge and the wings 
were fast closing in below. They had just surround- 
ed the space between the rocks and the water, when 
two wolves were seen dashing through the bushes. 
Then another—then another. 
Shot after shot was fired at them, and cries of 
“There they go! Stop ’em! Look out for ’em! 
Head ’em off!’ made even more tumult than the 
guns. 
We boys became greatly excited. Such wild hunt- 
ing few of us had never taken part in before, and 
our spirits were keyed up to the highest pitch. By 


Look out for him on the 


utes no game in sight. 
. : : . | : . 
A hunting force arranged, and advancing in this were sent in to “beat” the brush. 
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ley and more triumphant news, “Wolf killed on the 
left!” 
Then two sharp shots followed from the right, and 


the cry, “Stand to your places! Two wolves broken 
the ring!” 


There was a lull in the firing now; for fifteen min- 
Finally a number of men 
Nothing was 
found. The rest of the wolves had either escaped or 
secreted themselves in the holes of the ledge. 

The hunt was over, and there was no more to do 
but to pick up our dead. 

Three of the four slaughtered wolves were gray, 
and of medium size. The one killed in the centre, 
however, was very large, and almost jet black. Sev- 
eral of the old hunters said they had never seen a 
larger one. I can still remember how savage he 
looked as he lay on the ground before me. If I had 
met him alive, I might not have been as brave as the 
boy who turned him back into the ring. 

The great exhaustion of the wolves can only be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that they understood 
their extreme peril long before the line closed down 
on them. In their fright they had run through the 
woods in every direction, seeking some avenue of 
escape, only to be turned back in greater terror. 

A list of the names of all those engaged in the 
hunt was made out on the spot, to be passed into the 
hands of the town clerk, and we went home highly 
elated with our “success,” though, considering the 
number of hunters, the amount of hooty obtained 
was ridiculously small. 

That night the wolves made the same forest hide- 
ous with their howling; and another hunt was made 
there the following day, which I did not attend, but 
no wolves were taken and none were seen, They 
were too cunning to be caught twice on the same 
ground. They had only ventured to visit the place 
in the night, bewailing their lost companions, and 
they were careful to withdraw before day. 

The State bounty on the four dead wolves amount- 
ed to sixty dollars. To this was added the value of 
the skins, several dollars more. I recollect that my 
share of the money was just twenty-nine cents, 


——_——_—_+@>—__—_——- 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 
We have been friends together, 
In sunshine and in shade; 
Since first beneath the chestnut trees 
In infancy we played. 
But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 
We have been friends together— 
Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been young together; 
We have laughed at little jests; 
For the fount of hope was gushing 

Warm and joyous ‘n our breasts. 
But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 

And sullen glooms thy brow; 
We have been young together— 

Shall a light word part us now? 


We have been sad together, 
We have wept with bitter tears, 
O’er the grass-grown graves, where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 
The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow; 
We have been sad together— 
O! what shall part us now? 
Hon. Mrs. NorTON. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ATTACK BY INDIANS. 


living near the shore of Lake Champlain. 
The family numbered but five, a man, his wife 


ty miles from Shelburn, and my grandfather, witl 


relief. 


till they reached the pioneer’s home. 
lief party remained two days with the settler’s fam 


of the cabin. 





this time the wolves had become frantic with terror. 
Glimpses of their dark gray forms were seen as they 
darted madly through the underbrush. 

Suddenly a great black fellow rushed up the cliff 
near the centre, panting with exhaustion, broke 


turned and ran into the ring again. 
met his death at the muzzles of half-a-dozen rifles. 
The echoes of these had scarcely died away, when 
a volley exploded on the right. “Two wolves 
killed!’ . 
Another crack of rifles, and another exultant 
shout, “Wolf killed in the centre!’ 





the house, followed by half-a-dozen Indians. 


door firmly barred. 





| found the Indians could also return fire. But fou 


through the ring, and would have escaped, but a boy | men at a time could stand near enough to this win- 
who had no rifle rushed after him with a club, yell- | dow to shoot, and naturally, the best marksmen of 
ing so frightfully that the wolf,in mortal terror, the company, of whom my grandfather was one, were 
Here he soon , selected for this purpose, while the others loaded the 


guns. 





| 





| defended, undertook to set it on fire; but the build- 


In the month of December, a little more than one 
hundred years ago, when the forests of Vermont had 
searcely been broken by the settler’s axe, a party of 
Indians plotted the destruction of a pioneer family 


and three children; and their house, though within 
the township of Shelburn, stood alone, so that the 
savages doubtless considered them an easy prey. A 
friendly Indian brought news of the intended massa- 
cre to the inhabitants of Rutland and Clarendon, six- 


fifteen other men, started as soon as possible for their 
Following the marked trees, which were their only 


guide,—for there were no roads in those days,—the 
men made a forced march, stopping only for meals, 


It was soon thought best to remove the women and | lar. 
children from the bed to the cellar; and they were | 


window-sill to fire, there would be from three to five 
Indian guns thrust in under and across it, pointing at 
the little garrison inside. 

At length the assailants, finding the house so well 


ing being composed of hewn logs, and plastered with 
clay in the joints and corners, for some time defied 
all their efforts to kindle it. 

After several failures, however, they managed, by 

piling dry wood against one corner of the cabin, to 
| start a fire. The light of the flames and an exultant 
| yell from the Indians, announced their success, 

Evidently the struggle had now reached its crisis. 

Some one must volunteer to put out the fire, or all 
| was lost. 
There was no water to be had, but luckily the house 
was used also as a sort of depot for goods brought on 
the lake, and there happened to be two barrels of ale 
in the cellar. One of the men had a gold doubloon, 
and he offered to give the coin (nearly $16 in value) to 
any member of the company who would carry out 
enough pailfuls of that ale to extinguish the flames. 
A volunteer was ready at once. Making his com- 
rades promise to rescue his body and save his scalp 
from the Indians in case he should be shot, he drew 
two pailfuls of the liquor, and nerved himself up for 
his perilous attempt. The bar was suddenly drawn 
back, and as soon as the coor flew open, an Indian, 
who stood too near, fell dead by a rifle bullet. 
The man walked out to the heap of blazing wood, 
and throwing his pailfuls of beer with wonderful 
coolness and skill, completely extinguished the fire. 
Of course his daring act exposed him to the aim of 
the Indians’ guns; but he returned unhurt, and pick- 
ing up the weapon of the dead savage near the door, 
called out in a taunting tone, “ You are good marks- 
men, aint you?” 
Towards daylight my grandfather secured a posi- 
tion from which he could oceasionally see the outline 
of the bodies of the Indians, and thus get better aim. 
But the advantage nearly cost him his life. Seeing 
a tall savage mount a log-pile and level his gun 
towards the window, he aimed the same instant at 
him, and both guns went off together. The Indian 
fell back, shot through the heart, while his bullet cut 
my grandfather's scalp across the forehead, It was 
only a slight wound, but it left a scar, which I used 
often to trace with my finger while teasing him for 
the story. 
At daybreak the Indians beat a hasty retreat, tak- 
ing with them their dead and wounded; and the de- 
fenders of the house, with the pioneer and his family, 
satisfied that they were greatly outnumbered, packed 
and buried what goods they could not carry with 
them, and started eastward without delay. 
The only person wounded in the fight was my 
grandfather, though the wall of the house opposite 
the window was so full of bullet-holes that a man’s 
hand outspread would cover from three to six. 
The Indians did not return; at least, when the fam- 
ily went back in the spring, they found the house and 
goods undisturbed. Nor were the settlers again trou- 
bled by the savages till after the commencement of 
the war of the Revolution, when in the summer of 
1777 they followed in the track of the British army 
after the retreat of the Americans from Ticonderoga, 
and the disastrous battle at Hubbardston on the 7th 
of July of that year. SIGMA, 
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For the Companion. 


AN AUTOGRAPH BOOK. 


A great many people are now making collections 
of antographs. An autograph book lies open before 
us, and, perliaps, the characteristics which these sig- 
natures suggest may be interesting to the reader. 
The letters, notes, signatures and scraps of manu- 
script are arranged promiscuously, as to the individ- 
uals ;—divines, poets, heroes, statesmen, novelists, 
wits, all headed by the name of Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, which he wrote with a brand new 
pen, in a brand new pen-holder, on a sheet of note 
paper, for the owner of this book. 

As for the writing, there is nothing noticeable 
about it, if he was a prince; any school-boy twelve 
years old could do as well. 

Next comes that of Jeff Davis, free and easy, 
in rather a slack, loose fashion than otherwise; then 
follows John G. Saxe. The latter resembles an un- 
commonly good lawyer’s hand; and every clerk 
knows what that is—as if the object was to get the 
blanks filled out as rapidly as possible without spe- 
cial regard to legibility. 


’ 


They found 
the family well, and in no fear of Indians. The re- 20 4 
¢ 
zx Re Y q 7] 


ily, and each night placed a sentinel before the door 
It had been settled that the men should 
start for their homes on the third day; but a storm 
prevailed, and they remained another day and night. 

On the morning of the fourth day, not far from 
four o’clock, the sentry fired his gun, and rushed into 
The 
| Savages were quickly driven outside again, and the 
All other openings were closed 
save one small window, from which the defenders 
; could fire their guns, and through which they soon 


Then follows page after page of ladies’ scrip. 
Anna Dickinson’s is handsome, energetic, rapid, 
full of business, and needs a great deal of room. 
She is obliging and pleasant, and will write you an 
autograph off-hand whenever you ask her. Hattie 
McEwen Kimball’s is elegant, her capitals are mod- 
els; but she must have much paper. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s is just such a handas you can find 
in your mother’s old copy-books, if your mother was 
a girl about the same time as this poetess. What we 
Yr | call “an old-fashioned, round hand.” Every woman 
wrote in that way then; and one hand was as like 
another as two pictures of the same thing would be. 
The ietters of your mother’s correspondents will be 
found nearly all like it. 4 

That of Mrs. President Lincoln is somewhat simi- 
Jessie Fremont’s is. graceful and beautiful, 
very decided and energetic, and also very feminine ; 





| safely taken below, though many bullets had already | and almost the same may be said of Mrs. Julia Ward 


| hit the bed. I have heard my grandfather say tha 


A fourth vol- repeatedly when he laid the muzzle of bis gun on the 


t \ Howe’s. 
Grace Greenwood’s is like herself, frank, dashing, 
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generous, and has always the appearance of hav-| years later it turned up in Pennsylvania, and 
ing been done in great haste, without any effort.| came into the hands of a former chum of the 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s penmanship does | Portlander. Recognizing the name, he inserted 
certainly show her individuality. Could you} his also on the coin. One day recently the man 
think of her as slowly and stiffly toiling along | who started the cent on its travels was making a 
with her pen, forming her letters with extreme | purchase in a Lowell store, when the identical 
precision? Not atall. Here is her letter—writ-| nickel which left his pocket five years ago was 
ten as easily as a book runs; almost as if, like | handed to him in change. 
the lad’s whistling, “it did itself.” That of Lu- 
cy Larcom is nearly as free; only here and there 
she has a flourish, and seems to linger a little, as 
if she paused to measure off a line as she wrote, 
dallying by the way. 


Dm BSc Cw 


Laura Bridgman, who is deaf, dumb and 
blind, wrote her name in pencil. It is a back- 
hand, perfectly uniform; every letter distinct and 
standing by itself, wholly disconnected from its 
neighbor; square instead of curved, fine and 
clear as if cut with a diamond point on metal. 
How could she write at all? 


Loura Bridgman 


Palfrey, the historian, writes with the finest- 
pointed of pens. He could almost use a needle 
to do it with, It is like reading through a spy- 
glass, with the writing at the remote, small end, 
reduced to the least possible size. The chirogra- 
phy of J. E. Worcester is almost as fine. It com- 


ciincaicepiagiaellaaiala inns 
A FRENCH ADVENTURER. 
Henri Rochefort, whose recent escape from the 


tion to him, has had a singularly checkered and 
romantic career. He has been chiefly known to 
the world as a fierce and bitter Republican, the 
most persistent assailant of the Emperor Napole- 
on; and yet he belongs to one of the oldest and 
noblest families in France. By birth he inherits 
the ancient title of “Count of Rochefort-Lucay; 
and his mother was of aristocratic lineage as well 
as his father. It has been by no means rare, 
however, for noblemen and even princes to take 
part in revolutions and espouse the cause of ex- 
treme Republicanism in France. 

Rochefort is now just forty years of age; but in 
the twenty years which have elapsed since he ar- 
rived at manhood, he has had a more stirring 
career than almost any man living. The son 
ef a nobleman, he had the best advantages of 
schooling which France affords; and his adven- 
tures began even while he was studying gram- 
mar and arithmetic at the “lyceum”’ of St. Louis. 
He was a queer-looking boy, with a head much 


French penal colony of New Caledonia, and arri- | 
val in this country, has attracted general atten- | 





resolving in their minds whether they should 
urge the multitude to declare immediate war 
against the empire. When they reached the Arc 
de Triomphe they found the broad avenue below 
full of soldiers, and cannon planted and pointing 
directly towards them. The mob clamored to 
, begin the attack; but Rochefort flinched at the 
| last moment, refused to give the signal, and per- 
|suaded the angry throng. to disperse quietly. 





Thus, radical as he was, he refused to hasten a 
| revolution in which it seemed certain that the 
| Emperor, after much bloodshed, would triumph. 
| Soon after this Rochefort was elected to the 

Assembly; but the war of 1870 followed almost 

immediately; and after the fall of the empire 
| Rochefort became one of the revolutionary “Gov- 

ernment of the National Defence.’? When the 
| Commune arose he took some part in it, but dis- 
| pleasing the fierce leaders of the Reds by his un- 
| expected moderation, he was forced to fly Paris 
| for his life. He had scarcely got outside the city 

when he was arrested by the police of Thiers, and 
| was long kept in prison, where he came near dy- 
|ing. Then he was condemned to life-exile at New 

Caledonia, a lonely island not far from Australia. 
, A short time ago he escaped by swimming under 
| water to a friendly boat, by which he was put on 
| board an English vessel bound for Australia, 
| where he landed, and whence he started without 
| delay for the United States. Rochefort is still 
| young, and we may expect to hear from him 
| again if his frail constitution does not give way 
| under the excitements which he is destined to 
| undergo. 
| The political aspirations of Rochefort, as the 


pares well with the diamond type in his diction- 
aries, 


eae. 


Ike Marvel’s hand is like that of no man liv- 
ing. It is impossible to mistake it. It is as 
unique and picturesque as his own stone-house at 
Edgewood. Not a curve about it from first to 
Jast—all arches and angles, in strong lines and 
jet black ink. That of Fitz Green Halleck is 
quite as quaint and unusual. It makes one think 
of a bundle of fagots, or a thorn-hedge when the 
leaves are gone, 

George P. Morris wrote a very handsome, run- 
ning hand, and every specimen of it, even in the 
most hurried note, had the same clean, fair, legi- 
ble appearance. The letters were of generous 
size, the space uniform, the margin broad. 
Nothing could be in better taste. 

Charles Sumner’s is quite as rapid, with the 
same style of joining words as he crosses the t’s. 
But the great Senator has never had leisure 
enough to mind much about his penmanship, It 


is both hasty and decided, and has a look of dis- 
patch about it. 


CRorls SEM A2n~ 


The writing of Sparks, down to the smallest 
scrap, shows certain characteristics so that one 
would know it anywhere in a collection of speci- 
mens. The letters are large and heavily made, 
as if, instead of a pen he used one of those 
square-pointed tools with which engravers cut 
their strong lines. No slant at all, but just up 
and down, as rigid as the grenadiers of Frederick 
of Prussia. Black, solemn, firm, and plain as 
print—you can read it across the room. 

That of Longfellow, on the contrary, is more 
like the tmpression left on a blotter, having a 
soft and spongy look. 

Thoreau’s bore the marks of haste. That of 
Henry T. Tuckerman is graceful and even, with 
plenty of room between the lines. A smooth, 
half-angular hand, written with great ease, the 
words being frequently connected by hair lines 
sweeping on from the one just finished to begin 
the next. It is very suggestive of culture and 
refinement, 

The hand of Gov. Bullock is strong and sym- 
metrical; that of Vice-President Wilson careless 
and hurried; like President Fillmore’s, which is 
large and plain, it has nothing especial to distin- 
guish it. John Pierpont’s signature is clear cut 
as if engraved, and Andrew Johnson’s is just 
the opposite. 

In almost every autograph in this book may be 
traced the characteristics of the writer. There is 
something characteristic in almost every act that 
one does, and in the manner that one performs 
an act, even to the signing of one’s name, 


Lk 


TRAVELS oF A NicKkEL Cent.—The Portland 
(Me.) Press says that five years ago a gentleman 
in that city scratched his name on a nickel cent 
and sent it on its travels. Eighteen months after 
this cent came into the possession of a Lowell ac- 
quaintance, who marked his name upon it. Two 


too large for his body, and strange ways, which | 


sol]! 
of the island and the loss of its indepen 
three and a half centuries later. 

Christianity was introduced in the year 1099 
and soon became the national religion, (op, 
merce was developed, literature flourished, and 
the people enjoyed political freedom in the wides, 
sense. Iceland ships sailed as far as the Blac 
Sea in one direction, and it is claimed that they 
reached the shores of New England, sailing weg, 
ward. There were great statesmen in thos 
days, too. But towards the close of the twelfth 
century party strife became dangerously active 
and at last civil war broke out, which rendered 
the Island an easy prey to Norwegian Conquerors, 
and liberty was crushed out. Norway next fej 
before Swedish valor, and then both Norway ang 
Sweden were conquered by Denmark, and Iceland 
followed the fortunes of Norway. In 1814 Nop. 
way and Sweden were separated from Denmark, 
but Iceland was retained as a part of the Danish 
dominions, and so remains to-day. 

Iceland is an island thrown up by volcanic ae. 
tion, and a large part of it can never be inhabited, 
The great volcano, Hecla, is still active, and sey. 
eral times its eruptions have caused death tog 
great number of people. Famine and pestilence, 
too, have been enemies that have carried of 
thousands. In its most flourishing era Icelandis 
believed to have had at least 100,000 inhabitants; 
but at the period of the greatest misfortune, thirty 
or forty years ago, the population was scarcely 
40,000. Since that time it has rapidly improved, 
and the last census, in 1868, showed that ther 
were very nearly 70,000 people. 

This thousandth birthday will be an occasion 


eneg 





puzzled his teachers to know whether he was a | vender will inte, sve combined with grect ine 


fool or a genius. While he was very timid and 
silent, he was also very courageous. His big 
head caused an old man to say that “if he brought 
money into the family, it would be by exhibiting 
himself as a natural curiosity.’”’ His memory 
was always very strangely exercised. He is said 
to have often forgotten where he lived, and as for 
keeping appointments, he no sooner made one 
than all recollection of it passed out of his head. 

On one occasion at school he wrote a poem, but 
was so shy that he begged one of his schoolmates 
to read it as hisown. The poem was so good 
that both teachers and scholars loudly praised it; 
whereupon the generous mate who had read it 
declared that it was written not by himself but 
by Henri Rochefort. Henceforth he became the 
recognized poet of the school. Once he was ap- 
pointed to read a poem before the Archbishop of 
Paris. He made it a condition that his poem 
should not be examined before its delivery. 
When he read it, to the surprise of the distin- 
guished visitor and the alarm of his teachers, it 
was a satire upon the archbishop, and had many 
hostile allusions to the government. Rochefort 
was thus a Republican, even in his boyhood, and 
is said to have been made so by his mother, who, 
though of aristocratic family, was very demo- 
cratic in her opinions and sympathies. 

As every one knows, Rochefort achieved his 
reputation as a writer for the newspapers. He 
began to follow this pursuit about sixteen years 
ago, when he was twenty-four years of age; and 
at first he gave so little promise of his future 
fame that the editor who engaged him discharged 
him in a month for incapacity. After trying 
again and again, he at last won notoriety for his 
bitter attacks upon the Emperor and Empress in 
the Figaro. He was forced to leave that paper, 
and then he set up the famous paper, La Lan- 
terne, in which he indulged in the fiercest satires 
on the Imperial family. This paper had a won- 
derful success and an enormous sale, and Roche- 
fort soon became quite wealthy from its proceeds; 
but its wit and satire constantly brought him into 
difficulty. He fought duels with Prince Achille 
Murat, the Emperor’s cousin, and with Paul de 
Cassagnac, another hot-headed young editor of 
different political opinions, the latter of whom 
wounded him by a bullet in the side. 

Soon after this Rochefort made a violent attack 
with his pen upon Prince Pierre Bonaparte, an- 
other cousin of the Emperor Napoleon. Prince 
Pierre lived at Auteuil, a charming suburb of 
Paris. The quarrel became so bitter that finally 
Victor Noir, a young friend of Rochefort, who al- 
so wrote for the papers, was assassinated by the 
prince. In France, in the days of the empire, the 
Republicans, who were forbidden to hold political 
meetings, used to assemble at the funerals of 
their dead associates to show how strongly they 
could muster. More than a hundred thousand 
Parisians, most of them armed, flocked to the 
funeral of Victor Noir; and at their head was the 
large-headed, sunken-eyed, shaggy-haired Roche- 
fort. All Paris feared a revolution on that gloomy 
day. This immense mob, after following Noir to 
his last resting-place, returned towards Paris 
with loud cries and fierce threatenings. Roche- 
fort and some of his friends were still leading 
them; and, doubtless, as they went, they were 


of great rejoicing, chiefly because the King of 
Denmark has granted to the people of Icelanda 
new and more liberal Constitution, which will 
allow them to govern themselves. This Consti- 
tution is to go into effect the day before the great 
celebration. 

Other countries have become interested in Ice- 
land. There are to be several excursion parties 
from Europe to witness the merry-making in Au- 
gust, and at least one such party will go from 
America. Large contributions of books have 
been made in this country by authors and pub- 
lishers, all of which will be sent to Iceland and 
given to the public library. Thus the visitors 
will not only cheer the Icelanders by their pres 
ence, but also by well-chosen presents, and will, 
in a most acceptable way, testify their good-will, 


qualities of character, which disqualify him for 
wise and judicious statesmanship. It requires 
the inspiration of high moral principle to make a 
truly great political leader. 


“Our hearts ne’er bow save to superior worth, 
And seldom fail in their allegiance there.” 


| 
| 


——— +> 
REST. 
Life’s mystery deep, restless as the ocean— 
Hath surged and wailed for ages to and fro; 
Earth’s generations watch its ceaseless motion, 
As in and out its hollow moanings flow ; 
Shivering and yearning by that unknown sea, 
Let my soul calm itself, O Christ, in thee. 


The many waves of thought, the mighty tides, 
The ground swell that rolls up from other lands, 
From far-off worlds, from dim eternal shores 
Whose echo dashes on life’s wave-worn strands,— 
This vauge, dark tumult of the inner sea 
Grows calm, grows bright, O, risen Lord, in thee. 


—_—___+o+—__—_. 


NORTHERN NEVADA. 

A portion of Nevada north of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad line is as desolate and dreary a 
looking country as may be anywhere seen 
throughout the West. Except in the few moun- 
tain spurs and ranges there is little timber but 
the sage brush, which is low and scraggy, and 
when burned, emits but little heat and a very un- 
pleasant smell. The land is occupied only by 
shepherds, herders and a few wandering tribes 
of Indians. 

The southern portion of the State is better; the 
mines have called in settlers here, and trees grow 
to some extent. Its extreme southern tip, like its 
northern end, is again a wilderness, but more 
of a tropical one. The cactus takes the place of 
the sage-bush, and sand-storms rage instead of 
wind-storms. Here, too, the Indians are warlike, 
and gather in stronger bands than among the 
misty, dusty plains of the north. It is cloudy 
and misty in winter, but dusty in summer. A 
great portion of the soil of this State, like that of 
its neighboring sisters, is of an alkaline forma 
tion, and when once dry it is blown about in fine 
sand everywhere; filling mouth, nose and eyes, 
turning white to dun color, water to mud, and 
rendering travel at that season almost unbear- 
able. In the spring, however, during the timo of 
transition, Nevada is beautiful, and its plains, 
glowing with the tints of thousands of varied- 
hued wild flowers, offer to the eye a landscape 
that once seen will never be forgotten. . 


Thy pierced hand guides the mysterious wheels ; 
Thy thorn-crowned brow now wears the crown of 
wer ; 
And when the dark enigma presseth sore 
Thy patient voice saith, “Watch with me one 
hour!’ 
As sinks the moaning river in the sea 
In silver peace—so sinks my soul in thee. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


a a 


ICELAND’S THOUSANDTH BIRTH- 
DAY. 

One of the most interesting events of the pres- 
ent year will be the celebration of the completion 
of Iceland’s millennium, or period of a thousand 
years. It seems a singular circumstance that civ- 
ilized men should have sought that distant, barren 
and icy island as a residence more than seveti 
hundred years before the vast continent of Amer- 
ica,was made use of fora settlement by white 
men, but so it was. 

Iceland lies at a great distance even from that 
remote northern country from which it was set- 
tled. Its northern shore lies along the arctic cir- 
cle, and its southern coast is several degrees of 
latitude to the north of the northernmost point 
of Labrador. The first settlers were compelled 
to sail six hundred and fifty miles in these tem- 
pestuous northern seas to reach the island. 

Rather more than a thousand years ago Nor- 
way was divided into a great number of petty 
provinces ruled by as many chieftains. One of 
these chieftains, Harold the Fair-haired, by states- 
manship and military skill, was able to subdue 
all the rest, and make of Norway one great king- 
dom. His successor, now known as Saint Olaf, 
became converted to Christianity, and tried to 
make that the State religion of his heathen sub- 
jects. you have to hail a vessel, stop a railway train, 

He succeeded, but the act was regarded as one | demonstrate a mechanical or physical expeti- 
of great oppression and tyranny, and it forced | ment, you can best employ English words. In 
the children of the ancient chiefs and nobles into | conflict between two languages the most simple 
exile. The wealthier ones took refuge in Iceland, | and practical is certain to prevail. In Swiss call- 
where they arrived in the year 874, only fourteen | tons, where both the French and German are uD- 
years after the island had been discovered by derstood, the French drives out the German 
Naddod, one of the Northmen sea rovers. through its superior flexibility and convenience. 

The leader of the exiles was Ingolf, a Norwe-| In localities where the English and French may 
gian chief. Under him the emigrants set upa both be ‘employed, the English supplants the 
government much like that they had enjoyed be-, French. Prof. Grim, a continental philologist, 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE FUTURE. 

M. Alphonse De Condolle, a distinguished 
Swiss philologist, in a recent work on science, 
expresses the opinion that the English language 
is to be the language of the future. Its forms, 
he says, are adapted to modern tendencies. If 





fore the days of Harold, which afterwards devel- | in a treatise on the origin of languages, read be- 
oped into a Republic that lasted until the conquest fore the Royal Academy, Berlin, takes the same 
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A “Lost Art”? Recovered. 














8 view of the progress and destiny of the English , door exercise be taken with enjoyment so many days 





was brought to a close by Wilson, who, pointing to a | 















. i = : ‘voy. Of the year and so many hours of the day as in Eng- lean, hungry fellow at the other end of the table, | 

tongue. It may,” he says, “call itself a univer- y 7 nage we 8 | who was rapidly clearing off every thing within his | 
) sal language, and it seems chosen, like the peo- land; one has always sensations of physical comfort each, exclaimed, in a triumphant manuer, “Now, | Galen, the most celebrated physician, flourished in the 
. pS le in future times in a still greater de- there which one never experiences anywhere else. sir, in all Scotland you could not find such an ill- | second century. His theory was, that roots and herbs, 
» oe sips eo This is undoubtedly due to the moisture with which mannered greedy fellow as that cadaverous, raw- properly compounded, are Nature’s remedy. His cures 
d gree in all corners of the earth.” the atmosphere is impregnated, and which exercises boned, Yankee yonder!” The words were scarcely pe tha gmp woes tumeek Uae an of mneic. is 


cess silenced his enemies, and his 


Tilson’ she ‘lear istine eh . ¢ 
out of Wilson’s mouth when, clear and distinct opinions held sway in the medical world for centuries, 


above the clatter of the crockery, rose the voice of | yntil the art of compounding vegetable remedies was 
the greedy passenger, Saying, in. broad Scotch, | gradually lost in the thickening gloom of the middle ages, 
“ Waiter, hae ye ony mair fash!” (fish.) The shout | and poisonous mineral mixtures took its place. But the 
of laughter which followed settled the question, | clouds are breaking in our day, and the almost magical 
Wilson had nothing more to say on the subject. | Virtues of VEGETINE, joyfully attested by thousands, 
| " stamp itas a true Galenical compound, and as a blood- 
a purifier and health-restorer probably has had no equal 
= . - | since the days of Galen himself. 





t Another ingenious writer has attempted to 9 most soothing influence upon the nervous system.” 
k demonstrate the same idea by statistics. “Atthe ‘There is much good sense in these remarks, and it is 
y present moment,”’ he says, “the English is spok- | well to have the other side presented, when so many 
t en, it is estimated, by seventy-seven millions of hard words have been said against English fogs and 
e people in England, Australia and America. The | rains. 
h 
e, 
d 














: * e113 ~ | 
German includes sixty-two millions; the French, | 
in France, Belgium and the colonies, forty and | 
one-half millions. In England the population 


THE RESURRECTION FLOWER. 


Walking down the street in one of our large cities 
recently, my attention was attracted to a placard in 


Beautiful and Costly 








s ‘ n " r ard AWENTS Save . i 
s, doubles once in every fifty years, so that ina|a window: “Resurrection Flower on Exhibition PRESENT S, d my Boy s Life. 
. ar m er | here!’ Iwent in and made as careful study as I was Quincy, Mass., Feb. 19, 1871. 
ll century, OF 1970, it will reach the sum of Riis | able of this most remarkable vegetable phenomenon. To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. MR. STEVENS: : 
id hundred and twenty-four millions. In the Unit- As I first saw it, it had the appearance of a dried 2 Dear Si 9 Having used your V KC ETINE in my family 
\ A » hang The exhibi om: to ‘ | is , - : , | With great success, hink it but right that you and the 
id ed States, Canada and Australia, population dou- | Poppy head. The exhibitor placed it in a glass of | Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty | juptic should know it. Last spring my little boy. was 
. aie twenty-five years, so that their num water, and presently the outside petals began to move | Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches | very sick indeed with inward Scrofula. ‘The glands ef the 
. bles pogo will ll me , io 1 aa aes a thtcteca! pane aurendiamouettan _ Sakae to be given to the seventy-five subscribers to the Compan- = por hong d ae nar pay = ieet ae mad = 
sin 1970 w sev 1undred anc rty-six adually a xpanaed, y display ; sho on s the larces 1 ew subscribers Si » wouk re long. He was very weak, 
‘ bers in hy egg? starry flower, in form resembling the suntiower, | 2” Who send us the largest number of new subscribers | jeing reduced very low. We were very anxiotis about 
h millions. The total number, then, of the Eng- | though much more beautiful. The petals continued | UP to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, | him when we s 


lish-speaking peoples in 1970 will be eight hun- | to roll back, and in the centre of the flower appeared | and includes all new names sent since that month. 
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V that the doctor did not help him any 
* trial. 





Hearing of your VEGETINE, I con- 











































































ite atte ; oatalet s+ | lai iain ial einem 6 iti Peeeet . | cluded to try it, and that conclusion saved my boy’s life, I 
2. dred and sixty millions. In Germany, on the | an exquisite floral ee I ——— wate hing it | The ressnts will be given in addition to a Premium for | sincerely believe. After taking two bottles of the VEGE- 
s : ° Py for a long time, and at the end of an nour the fibres | each new name. | TINE the swelling on the neck began to discharge fright- 

d. other hand, the population in the north doubles - peared to contract and the petals folded together | fully; but we continued to give it to him, and now the 

v. in from fifty-six to sixty years; that of the south till the flower was shut up, presenting its original} 1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- _ | sore has healed nicely. He is as well asa child can pos- 

r in iror ys sae: oh, daaagpen aiaien sires appearance. Strange to say, the flower continued to tave, Cost..... presses sesereesenseeererceeeees 8535 | sibly be; has a good appetite, sleeps well all_night, and is 

a in one hundred and sixty-seven years. Taking repeat this process. 1 Fine Piano, atta tave . cost. 30 | good-natured all day. Before taking the VEGETINE he 

age : he exhibitor stated that the specimens were very | } Smith American Organ, co 300 | was cross and peevish, his food did not stay on his stom= 

e, one hundred years as the av erage, the number : A : | 1 Smith American Organ, cost.. $190 | ach, and he did not sleep long ata time. ‘The gratitude I 

Oe : * "0 wi rare, and never seen in this country until Dr. Deck | 6 Gold Waltham Watches, Hunt : | owe you no pen can portray. 

dig of the German-speaking peoples in 1970 will be | brought one from the East; but I have since found | IIL, con ninecsussaetcstsanansesnscoscese 00 “Yours with respect, JOHN Q. BENT. 

is one hundred and twenty-four millions,” that the statement was not wholly true. Prof. Torrey | 6 Gold Watches, Hunting | 

2 had a specimen, though he says they are very rare, Keepers, cost of each... nnn 

; +o within our knowledge. Bishop Wainright procured | 6 bag Every One Speaks Favorably 
ty s a two while he was travelling in Egypt. tp are . mn . 
ly TUCKED IN WITH A RAT, Its botanical character is very peculiar. There is 6 ag ne East Marshfield, Mass., Aug. 31, 1870 

; Pita “reap venga tats : S$, COS BON... svesevererees suckcenn ty | East Mars , Mass., Aug. 31, ; 
A, It isn’t pleasant for ladies to meet rats in the day- _ . ole inon in res ——- —— non | 6 Gold Watches, Open Faces, good timekeep- am | Mr. STEVENS: ‘ ssa i 
. e exhibits; but it is suppose aw he so-calle: ower ers, cost of each........0. a } ars ave > o at Cx > 
re time, and loud aemerpeabate apt to follow such an en- | ig the seed-vessel of the plant, and falls from the | 12 Silver Waches, Hunting ¢ * ale ae ee at = Bs | 
counter. But night and loneliness add to the terror, | parent stem where it grows, probably in a dry soil or ROSPCIS. COL OF ERCH.....+--. #2 | was unable to eat. Having taken many preparations but 
and fainting is not uncommon, A comical scene oc- | desert sand. It may be blown about for months and | 12 go ee © 20 | With no effect until I tried your VEGETIN be After, taking 
on curred in a big old house in England, infested by | he _—- pee dog woe Poa ln 5 = 17 Silver Watches, Coen Faces $15 Set ubuage ineummcnone teint Ramere ann ber the time 
pitts — onic hag ce ts BIEN, OUNETE GION. cctcvecacevnancnscctecens ; ad take » thir , ras entirely cured. 
of rats, then shuts again. This was the exhibitor’s explana- = ‘i | iors oy tronblea with it since that time, ™ hien is 
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OUT IN THE COLD. 


Out of a ee on a dreary night, 


Reeled a husband and father in pitiful plight; 
His face was haggard, his garments were thin, 
And his soul was scorched with the fires of sin; 
Weary and hungry his children sat down, 
To wait his return from the distant town; 
In help] »ss silence, in grief untold, 
They waited for father out in the cold, 

Out in the cold, 


Out of the bar-room into the cold, 
Money all gone and inanhood sold, 
The poor man, and worn with sin, 
Breasted the storm with quivering chin; 
Only the storm with its spectres was out, 
And the eddying snow that went whirling about; 
Thousands were happy in the home-fold, 
Nor thought of the drunkard out in the cold, 
Out in the cold. 
The rumseller sat by his fire that night, 
Smoking his pipe by his warm firelight, 
And he clapped his hands in rollicking glee ; 
“The wind and the storm are nothing to me; 
I've plenty of coal in my cellar,” he said; 
«My children are hearty, and warm, and well fed ;” 
But his children were warmed by the poor man’s 


gold, 
Oaly the winds heard those moans in the cold, 
Out in the cold. 


And when the morn broke, in the twilight gray, 
Tn a white sheet of snow the poor man lay, 
And this was the verdict the coroner gave: 
“Frozen to death, and no one to save.” 
The wife and the children wept alone,— 
But the traflic is king and sits on a throne, 
And who are the young and who are the old, 
That next may go forth to die in the cold? 

Out in the cold, 

Rev. Dwiecur WILLIAMS. 


————_+@+—_—__—_ 


THE POOR MAN WHO HAD SEEN 
JESUS. 


An eminent American clergyman used to see 
almost daily, in the streets of the town where he 
lived and labored, a poor drunken, swearing, 
half-witted man who seemed to possess no moral 
sensibility, and whom few regarded with any 
other feeling than either amusement or disgust. 

During a season of special religious interest 
the clergyman was surprised by a visit from this 
unfortunate being, who came to inquire what he 
should do to be saved. 

It was only by a victory of grace that the min- 
ister was able to treat him seriously, having so 
little evidence that the poor fellow really knew 
what he was about, 

But to his astonishment the once profane and 
drunken simpleton improved upon his kind 
counsel, and finally came into the clear light of a 
Christian’s hope! Christ seemed to have been 
revealed to his spiritual insight. 

Scoffers laughed loudly at the “new convert,” 
and railed at the religion which claimed to have 
changed him. Good people looked on him with 
pity, but felt afraid of him. He would surely 
commit some absurdity that would bring mock- 
ery upon the cause. But devout and fervent in 
every pious duty, and entirely freed from his 
former vices, the “fool’’ held on his way, setting 
an example to all who despised him. 

Many years have passed since he began to 
serve God, and still the poor want-wit is a faith- 
ful, consistent Christian. 

Men ask him “How is it that you have never 
taken to drinking again?” and he answers,-— 

“Lhave seen Jesus.” 

“How is it that your old habit of swearing has 
never got the better of you?” 

“Why, I have seen Jesus.” 

He can read a little, and he has worn out two 
Bibles with He is never absent 
from his place in the house of God, And his do- 
nations from his little carnings rank him ecer- 
tainly with the blessed giver of the two mites. 
He has s 
has 


constant use, 





en Jesus, and since then the simple soul 
never known how to neglect his duty. 
Could the wisest saint give any better account of 
himself? 

In the things of the kingdom of heaven the 
weak often rebuke the mighty, and the secret of 
the divine life, that the wise and prudent miss, is 
revealed unto babes. 


I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Come unto me and rest; * 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy head upon my breast ;”" 
Icame to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad, 

I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me Amery 





I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Lam this dark world’s light ; 
Look unto me, thy morn shall rise 
And all thy day be bright.” 

I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my star, my sun, 

And in that light of life Pl walk 
Till heaven itself is won. 


| dishonesty or chance. 





| frequently quoted as Longfellow. 
|on thousands of title-pages,’ 


THE YOUTH’S 


VICTIMS OF THE LOTTERY-BUSI- 
NESS. 

Few excitements are more destructive to rea- 
son and morals than that of making money by 
The fool who handles lot- 
tery tickets for gain depraves all his instincts of 
industry, independence and right, and keeps him- 
self in a dangerous mental fever. Generally the 
“winning number” is the very one he was just 
going to get but didn’t; but whether he gets or 


loses, he is a victim, for in the one case he injures | 


himself by the sudden and guilty plenty, and in 
the other case he is injured by maddening disap- 
pointment. 
lightened have in recent times 
branded lotteries as a social mischief and sup- 
pressed them by penalties. Chambers’ Journal 
gives a long and curious list of the experiences 
of lottery-dupes in England, a few of which are 
the following: 


governments 


In the reign of George I. the footman of a lady 
of quality dreamed that two particular numbers 


would turn up prizes; he bought these two tickets | 


on the following day; but they both turned up 
blanks, and he put an end to his existence. In 
his trunk was found a memorandum to the effect 
that when his riches came to him, he would 
marry Grace Farmer, that he would make her 
wait upon him, and that he would eat and drink 
all daylong. ‘Towards the end of the same reign, 
a mathematician demonstrated that in a partic- 
ular year the chances were 34,999 to one against 
a particular number winning the £10,000 prize. 
11,669 to 1 against £500 prize, and 6 to 1 against 
obtaining any prize at all. But all such warn- 
ings were of no use, A banker’s clerk was one 
day found raving mad in the street; he had 
bought a ticket bearing a favorite number, and 
was robbed of it; on the day of the drawing of 
the lottery that number came up a £30,000 prize, 
and grief and rage were too much for him. 

The days of George II. were full of odd inei- 
dents about lucky numbers in the lottery. One 
Mr. Barnes, a grocer, bought four consecutive 
numbers; fearing that this would be unlucky, he 
exchanged one of them; but by an annoying 
freak of fortune the rejected number turned up 
a £20,000 prize, which fell to the lot of one Capt. 
Young. 

The owner of White Conduit House, some six 
ty or seventy years ago, lost his all by lotteries, 
and became impoverished. Meeting a friend one 
day, he said he had a presentiment that a partic- 
ular number would be a great prize; money was 
lent him to buy it; it came up a prize; he squan- 
dered the treasure, and died a beggar. Charles 
Lamb tells a story of a gentleman who had pur- 
chased No. 1,069; passing a lottery office he saw 
a placard announcing that that number had 
come up a £20,000 prize; he walked around St. 

’aul’s to cool his agitation before entering the 
office; on going back again he found that he had 
mistaken 10,069 for 1,069. 








oe ‘ite re 
THE ORIGIN OF SOME OF LONG- 
FELLOW’S POEMS. 

It is said that, since Pope, no poet has been so 
“The mottoes 
says a writer, “are 
from him; if you go to England, you hear him 


’ 


It is matter for rejoicing that en- | 


COMPANION. 


searcely condescend to give him a nod of recog- 
nition—happened to see him, they would smiling- 
ly salute him, inquire how he felt, were the fam- 
ily all well, &c., winding up by asking him if he 
| were going up or down, as the case might be. 

“Yes, by-and-by,” Brown would say, “wait a 
moment.” After waiting some time, and repeat- 
ed nudges having failed to bring him, the friend 
| who was so very solicitous about Brown’s health 
| would attempt to emerge from the shelter of the 
umbrella, when Brown would importune him to 
wait a moment longer, asking him (after he had 
already waited five to ten minutes) what was his 
particular hurry. At last the friend—who could 
not see any thing so very funny in the neighbor- 
hood that should produce such a broad grin on 


just discovered that he had cashed a bogus check, 
would dive from under the umbrella and walk off 
as if he were mad at something. 





| —_—_- +o — 
AN INDIAN HYMN. 


the shape of an Indian hymn, possibly written and 
| sung while John Eliot was preaching and translating 
; his Indian Bible, has been running in our memory 
| since childhood, and we are glad to meet it again— 
though we think some lines are altered, and one or 
two stanzas gone. The author of it was a converted 
savage, who spent his life, after he became a Chris- 
tian, in teaching salvation to his tribe: 
In de dark wood, no Injun nigh, 
Den me look heben, send up cry, 
Upon my knees so low. 
God hear poor Injun in the wood, 
Den me lub God, an’ dat be good, 
Me heart, he tell me so. 
Den God, He say, “Poor Injun, come, 
Me goin’ to take poor Injun home, 
Where he may lib in heben. 
Den Injun, he wing up an’ fly, 
An’ tell de angels *bove de sky 
How he hab been forgiben. 
When me be old me head be gray, 
He neber lebe me,—so He say,— 
He wid me till me die. 
Den take me up to shiny place ; 
See red man, white man, black man face, 
All happy den on high. 
——_ +0 


THIRTEEN YEARS WITH A BUG 
IN HIS EAR. 


nervous by any needless hints of danger to their 
ears. The ear is 
however, and one should be careful not to lay his 
head on the grass long at a time. The following 
story of a Connecticut man’s experience, told in 


tration of what we have said: 
A Boston surgeon took a good-sized bug from 
the ear of John L. Hunter, a Willimantic lawyer, 


for several months. It was of the species known 


legs and antenne, which would naturally cause 
great pain in the ear. 


tained, by the thick 
the bug must have been there, as he stated, 
“about fifteen years.” 





an exposed and tender organ, | 


the Tolland County Press, will be the best illus- 


recently, which had rendered him deaf in that ear 


as the “snap-bng;” was about as large as a honey- 
bee, but flat and furnished with ugly-looking 


It was lodged directly up- 
on the drum of the ear; and Dr. Green ascer- 
kening of that membrane, that 


| ln for his foul weather days. 





member any trouble with that ear; but upon be- 
ing positively assured that that bug never could 
have got there without causing such intense ago- 
ny as would nearly drive him crazy, and being 
desired to reflect and recall any such incident, he 
suddenly remembered that one night, in Maine, 
in the year 1861, he was awakened fyom sleep by 
a terrible pain in that side of his head, and that 
he bounded out of bed in agony, telling his wife 
he should go crazy. Upon her inquiry what she 
should do, he told her to pour sweet oil into his 
left ear. This was done, and in a few minutes 
the pain gradually ceased. “That,” said Dr. 
Green, “was the very best thing you could have 
done. The oil drowned the bug. When he was 
dead the pain cansed by his movements ceased. 
And he has remained there ever since. Has it 
never caused any unusual sensation in that ear?” 
Mr. Hunter said there had at times been a queer 
feeling there, and at times a gradual loss of hear- 
ing, but this was always remedied by a little 
sweet oil. ‘“‘That,’’ said Dr. Green, “softened the 
wax, which tended to grow hard around the bug; 
and so long as the effect of the oil lasted, the dif- 
ficulty in hearing was removed. By omitting 
this remedy for the past season, the loss of hear- 
ing in that ear had become complete.” On the 
removal of the black bug, Mr. Hunter found his 
hearing fully restored, 


cited in Parliament, in Westminster Hall, and in 
the cathedral; every pulpit admits him, for his 
thought is wide enough to embrace all forms of 
religious feeling in his responsive verse.” A 
writer in the Tribune thus speaks of the origin 
of some of these favorite poems: 





As [happen to know something of the origin 
and birth of many of Longfellow’s poems, let me 
divulge a few secrets in regard to them. The 
“Psalm of Life’ came into existence on a bright 
summer morning in July, 1838, in Cambridge, as 
the poet sat between two windows at the small 
table in the corner of his chamber. It was a 
voice from his inmost heart and he kept it some 
time in manuscript, unwilling to part with it. It 
expressed his own feelings at that time, when he 
was rallying from the depression of a deep afflic- 
tion, and he hid the poem in his own heart for 
many months. 

“There is a Reaper whose name is Death,” erys- 
talized at once, without effort, in the poet’s 
mind, and he wrote it rapidly down, with tears 
filling his eyes as he composed it. “The Light of 
the Stars” was composed as the poet looked out 
upon a calm and beautiful summer evening, ex- 
actly suggestive of the poem. ‘The moon, a little 
strip of silver, was just sitting behind Mount 
Auburn, and Mars was blazing in the south. 
That fine ballad, “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” 
was written in 1839. A violent storm had oc- 
curred the night before, and as the poet sat 
smoking his pipe about midnight by the fire, the 
wrecked JZesperus came sailing into his mind. 
He went to bed, but the poem had seized him, 
and he could not sleep. He got up and wrote 
the celebrated verses. ‘The clock was striking 
three,” he said, “‘when I finished the last stan- 
za.’’ It did not come into his mind by lines, but 
by whole stanzas, hardly causing him an effort, 
but flowing without let or hindrance. 








<or- 
INVOLUNTARY SPEECH. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard, in his interesting lectures 
on “Nervous Force,’ delivered recently in the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, gives some curious in- 
stances of the involuntary use of words by per- 
sons afflicted with peculiar nervous derange- 
ments: 


There are some other cases which consist not 
merely in a disorder in movement, but also in 
some disorder of the mind associated with it. 
There are cases in which, through some irrita- 
tion, a patient will utter certain words, and not 
always the most desirable words. 
nent mathematician—one of the four or five most 
able and ingenious mathematicans of the age—is 


a 

MR. BROWN AND HIS UMBRELLA. 
The sentiment touching “fair-weather friends” 

seems to be reversed where one keeps an umbrel- 

Just to amuse him- 

self, aman thought he would try his friends o “ 

ag pips e would try his friends one | wom I am acquainted. But very frequently, 


y, and here follows his experience: under this affection, a word, and often one which 
Brown stood for over an hour on a street cor- 

ner the last rainy day, holding a gigantic um- 
brella overhim. When any of his acquaintances 
not similarly provided—who the day before would 


lips. 





A most emi- 


Brown—with a look on his face as though he had | 
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heard. But sometimes it oceurs with such raniq. 
ity that it is uttered fully, and the poor may jis. 
the mortification of saying something that yery 
few educated men would say. My friend, Dr, f 
C. Seguin, related the case of a clergyman who 
was troubled in this way, and whose affeeti 
took a peculiar form. Immediately after hayjp 
begun the Lord’s Prayer, after having said, “Oy; 
Father which art in heaven,” he invariably ex. 
claimed, “Let Him stay there!’? Of course }e 
had to give up preaching. 

A lady of the highest nobility in England hag 
to leave court for a similar reason. She gave ut. 
terance to the most unpleasant things for people 
to hear: “You are very stupid!” or, “This is q 
madness in you!” And she said those things to 
the Queen or to anybedy else, and that quite 
suddenly, frequently interrupting a conversation 
for the purpose. In two of these cases, that of 
the mathematician and the lady, both of whom | 
have seen, I have ascertained that the affection 
was dependent on the irritation of certain paits 








lof the stomach and bowels. 


An old forest relic of early New England days, in 





Once a patient, a young lady, was brought to 
me by her father. My office was up stairs at the 
time. I happened to be down stairs when th 
gentleman came. Jasked him to go up, and told 
him I would follow ina few minutes. The father 
turned to me and said, “Please pay attention,” 
I did not know what he meant, but I said, “{s 
your daughter so very ill?” “O, no, but just list. 
en.” TIT listened, and just then the lady called 
out, “Hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo!” (imitating a peculiar 
unreportable tone, in which the sound was ut. 
tered). His daughter was afflicted with that pe. 
culiar trouble which has no name in science, 
which consists in the ejaculation of the sound of 
a word. Some of those patients, especially those 
who are hysterical, bark like dogs, which has 
given rise to the name hysterical barking. 

—_——_—_+0+— 


SOME COMICAL ANALOGIES. 

It hardly answers for pert young people to act 
the critic and correct their elders, unless they are 
sure of being in the right, and are ready to hold 
to it. A school-girl got into trouble by being 
over-forward. 

“So you have finished your studies at the sem. 
inary? I was much pleased with the closing ex. 
ercises. The author of that poem—Miss White, 


| I think you call her—bids fair to become known 


We are unwilling to make our young readers 


as a poet.” 
“We think the authoress will become celebrat- 
ed as a poetess,”? remarked the young lady, pert- 


| ly, with a marked emphasis on the two words of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Mr. Hunter could not re- 


| 








| 
| 





| 
| 


| 
no man in society ought to utter, will come to his | air, when he met the wife of Schiller, who said 
He has sometimes the power of contracting | her husband kept the drawer always filled wit! 


the sentence. 

“QO, ah,” replied the old gentleman, looking 
thoughtfully over his gold spectacles at the young 
lady, “I hear her sister was quite an actress, and 
under Miss Hosmer’s instruction will undoubted- 
ly become quite a sculptoress.”” 

The young lady appeared irritated. 

“The seminary,” continued the old gentleman, 
with imperturbable gravity, “is fortunate jn hav- 
ing an efficient board of manageresses. From 
the Presidentess down to the humblest teacheress, 
unusual talent is shown. There is Miss Harper, 
who, as a chemistress, is unequalled, and Mrs, 
Knowles has already a reputation as an astrono- 
meress. And in the department of music, few 
can equal Miss Kellogg as a singeress.”’ 

The young lady did not appear to like the chair 
she was sitting on. She took the sofa at the oth- 
er end of the room. 

“Yes,” continued the old gentleman, as if talk- 
ing to himself, “those White sisters are very 
talented. Mary, 1 understand, has turned her 
attention to painting and the drama, and will 
surely become famous as an actress and paint 
ress; and even now, as lecturess’’—— 

_ Aloud slamming of the door caused the old 
gentleman to look up, and the eriticess and 
grammarianess was gone! 


—_-—_—~~+or—__——- 
TO THE WRONG CHURCH. 
The following clever story is told in the Lor 
don Court Journal: 


A parish in the kingdom of Fife, Scotland, had 
for a minister a good man, remarkable for his 
benevolent disposition. Meeting one of his par 
ishioners one day, he said,— 

“Jeannie, what way do I never see you in the 
kirk?” 

“Weel, sir,” said Jeannie, “to be plain wi’ ye, 
“T hae na a pair o’ shoon to gang wi’.” 

“A pair o’ shoon, Jeannie! ll no let ye stay 
at hame for that; what would a pair cost?” 

“About four shillings, sir.” 

Putting his hand into his pocket, he gave Jean- 
nie the money and went away. Some time after, 
meeting her again, he said,— 

“Dear me, Jeannie, I've never seen ye in the 
kirk yet. What way is that?” ; 

“Weel, sir,” said Jeannie, “to be plain wi’ ye, 
when the weather’s guid and I hae time, I prelet 
gaun to Dumfarlin’ to hear Mr. Gillespie.” 

“O, indeed, Jeannie, lass, that’s the way 0% 
is’'t? Ye might hae gi’en me the first day of the 
shoon, ony way, d’ye no think?” 





a. oe 
GOETHE AND SCHILLER. 
“One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” is 
true among great men and authors as well as 2 
common life. 
Goethe called on Schiller one day, and, ne 
finding him at home, seated himself at his 


friend’s table to note down various matters. He 
was soon seized with a strange indisposition, 


suffering from this affection. He is, certainly, as | from which he nearly fainted, but finding it pr™ 
regards power of mind, above most men with} ceeded from a dreadful odor, he traced it to 4 


drawer, which he found full of decayed apple: 
He stepped out of the room to inhale the fres! 


his lips before the sound comes ont, so that he | rotten apples becanse the scent was so beneficial 
may be saved from the mortification of being \ to him that he could not think or work without! 
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PICTURES RECEIVED. 

We have received from R. H. Curran & Co., fine 
art publishers, “Just One More;” an engraving on 
steel by I. W. Watts, representing a little girl linger- 
ing to gather flowers from a sunny spot on the hill- 
side; and reluctant to leave at the cail of her little 
wrother; also, “Life’s Morning and Evening,” an al- 
jegorical picture by Joseph John. Both are origi- 
pal and excellent, and deservedly popular. | 

Messrs. Curran & Co. announce a new picture, en- | 
titled “The Praying Band,” which associates itself 
with the women’s temperance movement in the West. 
Itrepresents a band of praying ladies kneeling be- 
fore the door of a village inn. There is something 
jn the effective grouping of these earnest and holy 
faces that makes the picture not only a timely con- 
tribution to art, but a noble contribution to the moral 
cause it inc ident: ally represents. The liquor-seller is 


geen watching from the window of the dilapidated 
shop; but there are no coarse exhibitions of intem- 
perance in the picture; it is wholly artistic and re- 
fed. Itis to be issued at the low price of one dollar. 











For the Companion. 


THE GRAND PARADE. 





Ho, market-man, with box and can, 
Why do you drive away? 

Such sights untold you would behold 
Upon our streets to-day! 








Good Mother Tripe, your glasses wipe, 
And lay your knitting down. 

Our boys in blue, for grand review, 
Are marching into town. 





Lo, now they come, with fife and drum, 
Around the corner store; 

Some tall and stout with roundabout, 
And some with pinafore, 





The flag waves proud amid the crowd 
Where swells the music’s din ; 

Each trusty blade of shingle made, 
With scabbard bright, of tin. 





THE Y OUTH 





S COMPAN VION. 








Poor Aunty Strong, though blind so long 
To gladsome light of day, 

Had never seen upon the green 
Such soldier boys as they ;— 





Nor vet’ran Lott, who fought with Scott 
With all his might and main, 

Such marching done, for fight or fun, 
Since down at Lundy’s Lane! 





O, Johnny Grum, beat on your drum, 
And fife, O, Fifer Will; 
Such strides as these, against the breeze, 
Might march up Bunker Hil. 
JAMES JUDSON LORD, 


—____+or 
For the Companion. 
SUSY AND HER CHICKENS. 


Little Susy was very fond of chickens. The 
soft, downy things seemed to fill her with intense 
delight; and although she promised her mamma 
again and again that she would not touch them 
if she would only let her go out and sit by the 
coop, yet before she hardly knew it, she would 
have two or three in the bosom of her dress, and 
if she happened to give one an extra hug in her 
little plump hands, so that its head would hang 
down, and it would be limp and lifeless, she 
would be so distressed, and run to her mamma 
to have her make it well; and would think it so 
strange that mamma could not cure it as well as 
she could Susy’s cut fingers or bumped head. 

One day her mamma was watching her from 
the window, and the chicken-coop was not far 
off. Susy had been waiting patiently some time 
for the old hen to let the chickens out from un- 
der her wings, but Biddy was not disposed to 
stir, Now Susy had a watch-key fastened to a 
string and hung around her neck that she valued 
very highly, for it had been given her by a friend, 
and besides had a pretty flower painted on it; but 
Susy took it thoughtfully from the string, and 
putting her hand as far in between the bars of the 
coop as she dared, said to the old hen, “Biddy, if 
you will get up and just let me see your chickens, 
I will give you my watch-key;” and then she 
threw it in. 

But Biddy only winked and looked very wise, 
as much as to say, “I know the little girl that 

vatches my chickens;” and so she kept her wings 
down tight over them till Susy was tired and ran 
to her mamma with tears in her eyes, saying, 
“Mamma, I gave the old hen my watch-key to 
let me see her chickens, and she wouldn’t stir; 





Where’er they march, as stiff as starch, 
The children leave their play; 

But Spotty Clark must needs go bark, 
To drive the crowds away! 





When Captain Bold his soldiers told 
To draw their swords and strike, 

The dog shot by with yelp and ery,— 
You never saw the like! 


and now I can’t get my key!” 
| took Susy in her arms, and told her that hens 


Then mamma‘ 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 

What mighty governor trembled when Paul the cap- 

tive _— 

Yet heeded not the impression the earnest words 

awoke? 

What youth with specious promises the hearts of 

Israel gained, 

And by his wicked conduct his loving father pained ? 

What outcast from his father’s home, became at 

God's decree, 

A dweller in the wilderness, a wild man, strong and 
12 ” 


« . 
What earnest Christian from a child the Holy Scrip- 
ture knew, 
And from his mother’ 8 pious words his first instruc- 
tion drew? 
What king was he whose ebbing life God lengthened 
fifteen years, 
To whom He gave a wondrous sign to calm his 
anxious fears 


The substance of things hoped for, belief in things 
unseen, 
The initial letters of these names in order placed 

will mean. J.M.W. 

2. 
TRIANGULAR PUZZLE, 
(Something new.) 

Words written Down. Words written Across. 
Used in voting. An insect, (in sound.) 
Relish. For example. 
An excuse. Loose part of a coat. 
Loose part of a coat. To quiet. 
A negative. A large body of water. 


An aromatic plant (in sound) A kitchen utensil. 


3. 
REBUS. 


A. F. 





What people at the North have seen in the late 
snow storms this spring. 


4. 

A MEAL FOR A HUNGRY Boy. 
The following paragraph contains seventeen arti- 
cles of food, and a whole dinner beside: 
“Henry Ely,” said I, as I met him on the street, 
(he had a huge whip or knotted stick in his hand,) | 
“did you know that Tom Eletson was looking for a 
man to put a new heater into the depot at Omaha?” 
“No,” he replied, scornfully, and, passe don. Sud- 
denly he took a turn, “I pray you,” said he, ‘tell 
me if that is so.” “I will not be answerable for the 
truth of the report;’’ but taking a “anh my 
pocket, and marking the place with my thumb “read | 
this,’’ said Te read in nervous haste. “I must 
see Tom at once,’ saidhe. “If I should get this job 
it would keep me as busy as a bee till Christmas. 
Many thanks to you, Peleg Gibson.” T hope as he 
is so anxious to succeed, his efforts will be effectual, 
for he is a real ambitious fellow. P.1.G 


5. 

WORD SQUARE, 
My Jirst a mineral is seen, 
Its color oftenest is green ; 
My next an open space is known, 
A surface, small or larger shown ; 
My third the forest ranges free, 
A graceful animal to see ; 
My, fourth both rank and title wears, 
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To Owners of Horses and Cattle. 
TOBIAS’S DERBY CONDITION POWDERS are 
warranted superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure 
of Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide-Bound, Colds, 





etc., in Horses, and Colds, Coughs, Loss of Milk, Black- 
Tongue, Horn Distemper, etc., in Cattle. Price Twenty- 
Depot, 10 Park P hace, New York. 23—4t 


five Cents. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 43,000 Made. 
GRAND, 


SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


48 Boylston Street, next to Public Library, 
BOSTON. 


11 East Fourteenth Street........... New York. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in ptrie and perfect in 
tone ever made. 7he CONCERTO S1OP ts the 
best ever placed in any organ. /f is produced by 
an extra set of reeds, peculiarly voiced, (he EF= 
F ECT of which is MOST CH ARMING and SOUL 

TIRRING, while its IMITATION of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SUPERB. § Zerns liberal. 


WATERS?’ Philharmonic, ae & 
Orchestral ORGANS 


in UNIQUE FRENCH CASES, are omene, th 

best made, and combine PU RITY of VOT NG 

with great volume of tone. ipyltable Jor Pals 
LOR, CHURCH or MUSIC HA 


WATERS’ New Scale PIANOS 


hare great power and a fine singing tone, with 
all modern improvements, and are the csT 












PIANOS t..... DE, These ‘Organs and Pianos 
are aun rranted for 6 years. PRICES EX- 
TRE MEL Y LOW for cash or part cash, and 


balance. in monthly o7 quarterly payments. 
Second- mand instruments taken in exchange. 
AGENT JANTED in every County in the 

S. and wanda A liberal discount (0 Teachers, 
Ministers, Churches, Schools, ange etc. JLLUS- 


TRATED va cers S MAILE 
w ATERS & SON, 


ORACE 
481 Br ta ay, New York. P.O. , Box $567. 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 








Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 


a nee 514 WASHINGTON STRE ET. 


~ SONGS | OF GRACE AND GLORY. — 


The very bent + Sundin & School Song Py ~ 
W. F. SHE IN ands. J. » Pages 
Splendid - oho Choice Music, Tinted Paper, 
Superior Binding. Price in Boards, 35c., $50 
per 100. A Specimen Copy m Paper Cover 
mailed for Twenty-five C ents tf for BUN 

wm pe ip Bi orm, V1 - 
Six New Songs (ey roree Crs ac 
RIES, from SONGS of GRACE «and GLORY.” 
Price &2 per 100. Specimen copy of the Anni- 
versar “Songs, and € sample pages ‘of the Book 
| vereeey 3- cone fame. Publishers, 
CE WA" TERS & SON, 
481 neni New York. P. O. Box. 3567. 











That splendid new field game which created such an ex- 


citemment at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent styles, at the following prices: $8, $12 50, $25, $50, 
$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cate 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on — — 





Which many a mau most nobly bears. 
Ant Lots. 


6. 
REBUS, 





robber. 





Conundrums. 


What is the largest moth ever known? 
hemoth. 





didn’t care for such things, and that when her 
brother Ben came home from school he would 
get it for her. So Susy curled up in her mam- 
ma’s lap, and soon dropped to sleep and forgot , 
all her troubles. 


Sect aie 
THE NEW VERSION. 

Some boys were not long since reading the sev- 
enth chapter of Matthew, and one of them read 
the thirteenth verse: “Enter ye in the strait gate; 
for wine is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be which 
go in thereat.” 





The little fellow blushed at his mistake, but we 
advised the boys to think seriously of the render- 


| ing.—Little Star. 


Who i is the greatest terrifier? Fire. 
What is a suitable apartment for a castle in th 
air? A brown study. 


Why are your eyes like friends separated by dis- 


tant climes? They correspond but never meet. 
Ww 

ter? To liquidate their little bills, of course. 
How to put a horse on his mettle—Shoe him. 


first four a great man, and the whole a great wou 


an? Heroine. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Alto, Fern, Able, Mango, Of, Uncouth, —- 
toi, Arms, Unscrew, Too, Hour, Oak, Rags. 
MOUS AUTHOR. ONE OF HIS WORKS. 

2. Plant corn in newly inverted earth. 

3. Peach, Early, Armed, Clear, Hvdra. 





Ensure; Terror, Error. 
5. To muse is to think ; to tease, to harass. 


How Willie looked when he thought he heard a 
be 
The be- 


— is a legal tender? A lawyer minding his | 


Vhy do honest ducks dip their heads under wa- 


What word is that of seven letters, the first two 


o— h is masculine, the first three feminine, the | CARD PRINTE 


4. Oliver, Olive; Solitude, Soli(cijtude; Censure, 


_——* prea 
WONDERFUL, CURIOUS, AMUSING. 


Twenty-five cents a package; 5 assofted packages, $1; 
1 dozen assorted packages, $2. Sent to any address, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price. Address PUZZLE COM- 
PANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 24eowbt 














be 2 > Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
m3 Mh and printing Cards, etc. Onewill do fora 
BS Bay whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 


amusing and instructive for the young. 

Jet Printer #1, Silver $1 25, 
with Ink, Type and nent Case, delivered 
by mail anywhere. matey extra 

*, Agents wanted. ‘Golai ing & i ad 
M Kilby Street, Boston. 


Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys and Girls, to canvass for mf a Address 
and Visiting Cards ever produced in.this couatry eaper than can be 
furnished by any other office. One Agent in Albany mae rt U0 in eighteen 
Agents can be sure of good pay the year round without going out of 
. 25 Beautiful Samples, with complete instructions, sent to — 
eddrexs upon receipt of 15 cts. an ree 3-cent podbcon to da postage, =| 

or 50 cts. for sampler, and 50 Cards with your name prin od sn teem, © an 
@ | putupin aneatcard case. Address BOSTON © tARD. ENGRAV ING CU. 
ass. 


BE AUT I FU 7. ~ WOMEN use Palmer’s 


Invisible, the most 
charming of all Face. Powders. Samples free at Drug 
| Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. — 
| PALMER, 16 Platt St. » New Yor rk. 42mly 
Ww ith 3 Alphabets of. Type, $1. 
(The Best.) Decalcomanie Pic- 
| tures, 200 for 25 cents. Little Chromos, $3 per hundred. 
Scrap Pictures, all prices. Embossed Frames, 75 cents 
| Bw dozen. Boys and Girls can earn lots of money in their 
own village. ie JAY GOULD, Boston. Adeowst 


2 anes 


$1. will buy a beautiful Silver Cave 
Printer with Case of Type, Ink, 
Tweezers, &c.. and furnish delight- 


Sul, money- making amusement. 
Agents wanted, 
14 Kilby St., Boston, 








Delivered anywhere by mail. 81.15. 
GOLDING £& CO., 
ljeowtt 
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The Surscrivrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 


the year. 


THE CoMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
All postmasters are re- 


money in a registered letter. 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


The date against your name on the margin of your paper 


shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks 

be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES,— 


his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
Your name cannot be found on our 


paper is sent. 
books unless this is done. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 


their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters oo Jeon should be addressed to PERRY 
MAS & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 


Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 


! which was larger than a hogshead and twice as long, | 
he rested his immense weight ow his tail, which, with , 
his hind legs, formed a tripod on which the heavy 
body could be supported, while with his mouth he | 
stripped the trees above him of their foliage. His | 
four ribs are from three to four feet in length, and | 
three inches in width. 


a a 
| THE DUTCH DOCTOR. 
Experiments in science are sometimes dangerous, 
but experiments without science are miserable | 
| quackery, and, when tried upon human life, crimi- 
| nal. Dr. Dio Lewis, in To-day, remarks severely on 
| the reckless methods of humbugs to qualify them- 
selves for practice, and says: 
He is reminded of the old story of the little Dutch- 
man who “set up for a doctor” in New Orleans, and 
it involves so much of an important law in health as 





well as disease, that I repeat it. It seems that a 
small Dutchman had been engaged in the lager-beer 
profession, but had failed. He cast about for a new 
occupation. The — fever had just appeared, 
and it oce urred to him that it might pay to “set up 
fora doctor.” There was no time for books, and so 
he resolved to study at the bedside of the sick, keep- 
ing a little memorandum. His first case was a 
Dutchman who had the fever pretty badly, but 
longed for sauer krout. The doctor prescribed sauer 
krout. The Dutchman got well. he doctor wrote 
in his little memorandum, “Sauer krout will cure a 
Dutchman of yellow fever.” His next caseof yel- 
low fever was a Frenchman. Sauer krout was pre- 
scribed. The Frenchman took on the black vomit 
at once and died. The doctor added after his first 
record, “But will kill a Frenchman.” 


a 
A HANDSOME INVESTMENT. 


In 1850a young man named Osborn, who had re- 
cently arrived at the mines from the East, penniless 
and friendless, was taken sick. He told his condi- 
tion to a fellow-adventurer named Hitchcock, who 
was a little better off, and the latter promised to “see 
him through.” The promise was kept, and when, 
after two months of _ Osborn arose from his 








A CARAVAN OF THE DEAD. 


It has been said that every pilgrimage to Mecca 
cholera a-going round the world. 
The filth of the immense caravan processions, and of 
other customs and observances connected with the 
superstitions of the East, is a licensed nuisance which 
would be impossible in any Christian country. A 
traveller writing in Good Words gives a revolting de- 
scription of a train of unsealed coffins filled with the 


sets the Asiatic 


dead, making a journey of thirty days. 


It was towards midnight, says the writer, when we 
heard from the distance a monotonous ringing of 
bells, and, as I soon learned, this was from a large car- 
We re- 
but hardly 
had we advanced a hundred paces, when an insup- 


avan which had set out an hour before us. 
doubled our steps in order to overtake it; 


portable smell began to oppress us. 
knew at once the cause of it. 


answer that this was a caravan of the dead. 


The aforesaid caravan consisted of about forty 


horses and mules, laden with coffins, and accompa- 
nied by three mounted Arabs. 

I shall never forgot the sight that met my eyes when 
I came up with one of the riders. His nose and 
mouth were covered, his yellow face looked still more 
ghastly by the moonlight. In spite of the unendura- 


ble stench, I could not help asking some questions. | 


The Arab told me that he had already conveyed these 
dead ten days, and had to conduct them twenty days 
more before he could reach Kerbela, the spot where 
these pious persons, who had died for the love of 
Imam Hussein, were permitted to be buried. This 
custom is general in all Persia, and whenever means 
permit, they order themselves to be transported from 
the distant Khorassan to Kerbela, to be placed in the 
same earth in which the beloved Imam Hussein rests. 

When we had left the caravan of the dead far be- 
hind us, I turned to take a glance at the weird pro- 
cession. The beasts, laden with the long coffins, 
buried their heads deep in their necks; the riders 
occupied themselves with urging the horses on with 
hollow cries. Such a sight, in whatever neighborhood, 
would be gloomy enough, but in the centre of the 
desert it is indescribably mournful. The Persians 
have thought fit to maintain this custom for six hun- 
dred years, 

a ~ _— 
A HUGE ANIMAL, 

In the city of Cambridge, three miles from Boston, 
isa Museum of C omparative Zoology. Here are col- 
lected curiosities from all Pa arts of the earth. Rocks, 
fossils, coral, shells, skeletons, and various other 
samples of different ages and climes, are here brought 
together for the benefit of those who cannot travel 
the world over to see its wonders, Among them is a 
Megatherium Cuvieri. 

The name is not lar, 





er than the animal, for that, 
from the nose to the tail, is eighteen feet. It is hig gh- 
er than an elephant. Each leg, when covered with 
flesh and skin, must have been |: irger than the body 
of a man. Prof. Dana says, “Its massy limbs are 
more like columns for support than organs of mo- 
tion,” and as we stand looking at them, we realize 


the force of his remark, for such legs never move 
rapidly. A lumbering gait such an animal must have 


had; and well it was, for if he could have moved 
swiftly, all small animals must have been trodden 
under his immense feet. 

At first we think he has four feet, but upon closer 
examination the two front ones prove to be hands. 
The fingers are six inches from joint to joint, and the 
nails, which resemble claws, are four or five inches 
in length, and from the wrist to the elbow is three 
feet. ‘The hind feet have heels and toes like the hu- 
man foot, and are nearly a yard in length. 

The tail is a curiosity. It consists of immense 
boves firmly locked together, and the column thus 
formed is tris anguls ar in form. Where it joins the 
huge body it is a foot in diameter, but tapers, and at 
the end isasmall bone. This tail must have been as 
stout as the legs, and when the great, unwieldy 
Megatherium wished to raise his head to grasp the 
limbs of trees which served as his food, he lifted his 
head, then his fore feet, or arms, seized the trees 

‘with his claws, and then, tipping back his body, 


The Persians 
We moved faster, but 
the stench grew stronger and stronger, and when; 
influenced by curiosity, I inquired about it, I got for 


bed, his friend handed him’ $250 to bear his expen- 
ses and to procure tools, saying to him, “If you ever 
get able you can pay me back, but do not worry 
yourself and injure your health in trying to make the 
money too quick.” One year and a half from that 
time Osborn sent Hitchcock $1250, with the follow- 
ing note: “I'll pay interest on friendship.” His la- 
bors proved remunerative, and by 1873 he was worth 
$350,000. While in San Francisco he by accident 
met and recognized his old friend. When they part- 
ed after several days’ companionship, Osborn gave 
Hitchcock a sealed package, with the injunction 
that it should not be opened until he was on the 
ears. There Hitchcock found it contained a deed for 
one-sixth of a rich silver mine, with a small note 
containing the words, “Inte rest on friendship.” 
Hitchcock has sold his interest for $80,000.— Stockton 
(Cal.) Independent. 


“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” and 
the above is a good sermon on the text, or, the other 
one, “Lend, hoping for nothing again.” 


a 
WOULD NOT GO. 


A commodore being confined to his room by a se- 
vere fit of the gout, some sweeps were employed to 
sweep the chimneys of the house next door to him, 
and one of the boys by mistake come down in the 
commodore’s apartment. The boy, confused at his 
mistake, seeing the commodore in bed, said,— 

“Sir, my master will come for you presently.” 

“Will he?” said the commodore, leaping out of 
bed. “I beg to be excused from staying here any 
lounger, then,’’ and immediately ran down the stairs. 





The frightened sick man mistook the character of 
the sooty imp’s “master” sadly. We are afraid he 
was not a good man,or he would have been more 


calm. 
ons iplcincaial 


WOODEN TOOTHPICKS, 


Five hundred millions is about the number of 
wooden toothpicks sold by the business house which 
controls the whole business in this country, and the 
number increases enormously each year. A box 
holding two thousand sells for twenty- five cents, 
while the same quantity of quill-picks would cost 
about four dollars. More orders for toothpicks come 
from hotels and restaurants than from all other 
sources combined. So great has been the populari- 
ty of cheap wood toothpicks in this country that the 
experiment of exporting them is soon to be tried.— 
Post. 





~<> —_—— 


THE FOLLOWING is a succinct but spirited account 
of the history of the Kilkenny cats: 


There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 
And aich thought there was one cat too many; 
So they quarrelled and fit, 
And they gouged and the y bit, 
Till,e xcepting their nails’ 
And the tips of their tails, 
Instead of two cats, there wasn’t any. 


PRESENCE OF MIND.—In Indianapolis, the other 
day, a three -and-a-half- year-old child climbed 
through an attic window and walked along the ledge 
of the roof, thirty-two feet from the ground, the 
whole length of the house, and there stood uncon- 
cerned and enjoying the prospect. She was seen by 
the maid-of-all-work, who pleasantly called out, 
“Come down; I’ve got something for you.’ 

“All yite,” cried the little one, and she retraced 
her steps and diss a ared through the attic window 
in safety. That girl deserves a liberal dowry. 


Go Werst.—A Nebraska journal invitingly says, 
“Who says farmers cannot get rich in this State? 
Fifteen years ago a young man came to the State 
without a dollar in the world. Last week he went 
out of the State carrying with him the sum of one 
dollar and thirty-eight cents, the savings of fifteen 
years of frugal life. Come West, young man, come 
Vest!’ . 


JOHN SMiru fell in love with a maid; 
Each night *neath the window he stood, 
And there, with his soft serenade, 
He awakened the whole neighborhood. 
But vainly he tried to arouse 
Her from sleep with his strains so bewitching; 
While he pl: aged t in front of the house, 
She slept in the little back kitchen. 


SAYs A wit, “Last year I saw a watch spring, a 
note run, a rope walk, a horse fly, and evemthe “hig 
trees leave. even saw a plank walk, and a Thi 
Avenue bank run; but the other day I saw a tree 
box, a cat fish and a stone fence. Lam now prepared 
to see the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope. 








WansTED.—Men and Women to take orders for the Pray- 
ing Band. See advertisement in another column. 


Opium Zanne and Seumits cured hie of charge. | 


Send stamp for reply to Geo. J. Woop, Madison, Ind. 
“Brown’s Bronculat TROCHEs.”—C one and Colds 
are often overlooked. A continuance for any length of | 
time causes irritation of the Lungs or some chronic Throat | 
Disease. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an effectual | 
Cough Remedy. 


Asthma.—Any medicine which will alleviate the par- 
oxysms of this dreadful disease will be hailed with joy by 
thousands of sufferers. The certificates which accompany 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy are fromthe most reliable 
sources, and attest its wonderful power, even in the most 
severe cases. a 

—_—ee Flavoring Satenete~ The superiori- 
ty of these ertracts consists in their perfect purity and 
great strength. They are warranted free from the poison- 
ous oils and acids which enter into the composition of 
many of the factitious fruit flavors now in the market. 
They are not only true to their names, but are prepared 
from fruits of the best quality, and are so highly concen- 
trated that a comparatively small quantity only reed be 
used. 

“ Pre-eminently superior.” Parker House, Boston. 
“The best in the world.” Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
“Used exclusively for years.” Continental Hotel, Phila. 





For sale by all Grocers and Druggists. 26eow2t 





OYS FROM 9 TO 14 YEARS OF AGE can 
buy a matched suit (jacket, pants and vest), for $8. 
They are a “job lot” from New York, and very cheap. 
Call and see them at FENNO’s, corner of Washington and 
Beach Streets, 
Boys FROM THREE TO NINE YEARS OF AGE can_buy 
a good suit of clothes (New York style), for $5 00 at Fen- 
No’s, corner of Washington and Beach Streets. 





M ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
full particulars 


Outtits. 


Catalogues, samples and 
FREF. 


S.M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 
A WEEK TO ee SURE.— 


$70 js patent, sells to ev og family, factory and shop. 
25—2 J. NESBITT, Foxboro’, Mass. 








1 00 SAMELES i Pictures mailed free 


for 25 cts. 


USSELL & Co., Medford, Mass. 
Boys and G 23—Llt 


ls Ww ae i ce as agents. 











New 


NOVELTY 
!Printing-Presses 


\ 
1 





The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
| passed tor General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
| Manuf: set and Dealer in Every 
Desorption © 
PR NTING M Ad egg 
| 358 Federal st oe + y ay a 
, E. F. MacKusick,6 Mu 
Yt: ; Kelly, Howell & Ladwi ig. ai. oa 
ket St., Phila. ; = P. Rounds, 175 Mun- 
roe St., Chica; 


__ Send for for Illustrated C Cc: uti ‘logue. 

A “4 DICTIONARY OF POPULAR “QvoTa. 

TIONS which are in daily use. Taken Tree the 
Latin, French, Spanish and Italian Languages. With 
English translations. ‘To which is added a collection of 
English Proverbs. Price 15 cents. 

e Young Angler. Comtatning ne for 

reparing Rode, Lines, Reels, Hooks, Baits, etc. 

Row and Where to Fish, to which is added How to rae 
dle a Boat. Illustrated. Price 10 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stum; 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button. 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolleries, Funny Stories, 
etc., etc., translated into the four modern languages—Yan- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian—for the convenience of 
the ‘public at large. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second. 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth. 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRIL 0 QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS come ANY, No, 
1 Chambers Street, : New York. 1 


CHAN ye A dark line around the 
sole near the edge shows 


where the channel iscut. They never wear ragged. 












"PRETTY WOMEN a 
rays like a neat foot, and 
buy on but ENG. 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes, 
Ask your dealer for them, 





EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET 


—oF— 


GOODRICH’S 


“SPRING” TEMPERED 


HEMMERS, 


Consisting ot Four Widths and a Dress Binder. 





can be cured. One bottle of ‘“‘Constitution Water” 
will do it. Dose 15 to 40 drops. 


gists. 23—4t 


EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. 





sound, white teeth. Use Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York. li—ly 








rTpoRracco ANTIDOTE. 
of tobacco, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
anteed or money refunded. Address F. A. 
Boston, Mass. 





PREVENTIVE. Children that soil the Bedding 
For sale by all Drug- 


Clean, 
A sure cure for the use 


Satisfaction guar- 
ARNOLD, 
26—4t 


Sent 
by mail on receipt of price. 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
(= Price, Only One Dollar. 4) 
H. C. GOODRICH, 


205 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
103 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inventor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 








7 } A ELY PRINTED Visiting Cards sent for 
o2 “nts. Send stamp (not postal card) for samples 


Snowflake, ete. 





‘Cards Marble, 
I, 








Agents wanted 


DO NOT CHEAPEN YOUR HOUSE 
By Using Poor Blind Trimmings. 





at once. AH 2 ‘uller, Brockton, Mass. 26—3t ene 
=O PER WEEK ¢eelling Chang Chang. Polishes 
® ¢Z iinen equal to a Chinaman. Send 25 cents for HINGE & SCREW 


sample. Every family needs it. Address U. S. A 


Ex XCHANGE 
AN PAGE, 32-COLUMN PAPER sent it six 











months on trial with a beautiful sione engraving, 22 | ine 


x28, after the renowned artist, Huges Merle. ad 25 cts. 


Address GEO. D. BURTON, New Ipswic h, N. 25-2t 





3reen. 


‘ TASS CARDS. 


‘Transparent. 


Red, Blue, ‘Clear and 


GENT 
I2 14 4 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. __ 36 


Your name beautifully printed on one 





FAST are the BEST. 
Buinps CANNOT 
SaG OR RATTLE. Z 
Over Three Million pairs are now in use. Sale steadily 
reasin Does not average $10 per house. 
B.D. WASHBU IRN & CO., BLIND AND SASH MAKERS’ 
SuppPiigs, 35 and 37 Battery: march St., Boston, Mass. 


THE PRAYING BAND. 








ph. in GoLp and postpaid for 50 cts. 3doz., $1. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits 25 cts. It isunder the shadow of a “Village Inn.” Sronping 
Write to-day. F. W. STILES, Springfield, Vt. 26 | attitudes and faces excellent. The “beautiful snow” fall- 


WANTED. | Eve ery one to test my Magic Ink] Powder. 

Never fails. Twenty-five cents’ worth will make 

one quart of good ink. Send 

for it at once. 

Address 
—4t 








Special terms to Agents. 


FRED G. HAGAN 
176 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 


WE PIMPLED, Biotched and Ulcerated Victims of 
scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean persons 
into the company of better men, take A yer’s Sarsapa- 
Trilla, and purge ont the foul c orruption y frou your blood. 
Restore your health, and you will not only enjoy life bet- 
ter, but make your company more tolerable to those who 
must keep it. 26—It 


ie AGENTS WANTED FOR © 














The greatest humorous work of the day. 350 Comic cuts, 
racy anecdotes, lively adventures, sparkling wit, uproar- 
ious fun. Announced all over the country. he people 
arehungry forit! EVERY MAN WANTS TO LAUGH he 
cnty book for dull times. Show it toa man, and he wont 
be happy till he gets it. One look is enough. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Terms liberal and big returns cer- 
tain. Send for circulars and make money. There is cash 
in this. To-Day Pub. Co., Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton or r Chie: ago. 23—4t 


SAVE ° THE Cl CHILDREN! ! 

One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup win re- 
move all kind# of worms from a whole family. G EC ). C. 
GOODWIN «& CO., Boston. 12— 





Forty Years’ ‘Trial has p preved 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


the best. Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


i 
“" BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


; singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted 


~ F, H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
Samples sent free for 75 cents. 15—13t 
JOSEPH GILLOTY’sS” 
STESEBrxXZ PEN 8S. 





44 Sold by all dealers. ly 
TYPE.:! pa aes u Rexpressly for Amateur Print- 
w Eng) a Sy pe Foundry, 
105 W; yy “Gereste ne New Mass. 


Send stamp for 
specimen 22—13t 


ing over the scene, and other effective and pleasing acces- 
sories, aid in re seo it a choice work of art,—exalted in 
sentiment. Designed byJoseph John. Stereographed by 
J. Howard Collier, in two colors, black = hee h gray, 
in the highest style of the art. Retail re AGENTS 
WANTED. Send $1 for outfit to R. H. CU nh AN & CO,, 
Publishers, 28 School Street, Boston, and it will be mailed 
postage free. 


VCSASRSDESS 


ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 

ples of 20 styles, including Snowflake, Marble and 
= colors of Bristol cards, for 10 cents. Agents =e 
outfit 20 cents. Circulars free. ULLMAN & CO., 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 23— 











WHITE LEAD 


OR OTH oe 








Tin GREAT SENSATION. “Pluck and No 
ie a Bg mounted ready to frame on receipt 
wake and Asleep,” mounted for 50 cents, 
“rales ‘and’ Tears,” same price. A — Bouquet of 
Flowers for 35 cents, or two for 60 cents. A Portfolio, 
containing $16 worth of the best ‘selling chromos, sent to 
agents and dealers on receipt of $5. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. Boston FRAME AND CHROMO Co., 22 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 36 


Des TIMES. We are selling ata 





eat sacrifice, 
that pair of fine Oil Chromos, “Morning Kisses 
and Pleasant Dreams.” Sent to any address, 
mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 
They are gems. A 8x10. Worth $150. Warranted fine 
Chromos. A. 8S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, New 
Bedford, Mass. wi 








Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


Perry’s Moth and Freckle 


LOTION, for brown discoloration of the face; also his 1m: 
PROVED COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, the great ‘aie 
medicine for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. gaa 
of your druggist, or of B. C. PERRY, the noted a 
tor, 49 Bond Street, | New York. 








Printing Presses.74¢.307° 
SOwr. Sovciopes, ke | BD raw" Se 
Business Men a their own Printing and Ad- 


vertising. Boys and Amateurs have delight- 
fulamusement and money making. Send si 





ELS f for cirevlar, a etc., to the ieneteatana, 


¥ & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


iMP “HOME 
SH tr TTL” SEWING | MACHINE, 
wl 


$200 £2 


A MONTH TO i TO AGENTS 
the only qoutieds slow priced "Loc “Loc! 


Machine ¢ over invented. Address See eeos, CLARE 
Mass.; New York City; Pittsburg, 
til; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, 


& Co., Bo 
Pa.; jh omoary 
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